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HAVE STATES, UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES, A RIGHT TO 
WITHDRAW FROM THE UNION? 


A ueapine organ of public opinion— 
—of Northern, or New England public 
opinion—says : “We have the power 
to subjugate, or to annihilate, the 
South, and one or the other we are go- 
ing to do.” This programme is plain- 
ly announced. No robber ever stated 
his point more boldly ; and we suppose 
we must take it as a correct declara- 
tion of New England morality. The 
principle, though shocking, has the me- 
rit of simplicity. Let us test it in ano- 
ther relation. A man may say, “I 
have the power to whip my father and 
to beat my mother, and I am going to 
do it” This may suit New England 
politics, and New England Christianity, 
but can it pass for an enlightened pub- 
lic morality? The question is not what 
we have the power to do, but what we 
have the right to do. We are weary of 
this all-bewildering New England jar- 
gonon this subject. We have been 
mortified to hear this North, where we 
were born, braying like an ass about 
“ rebellion,” for almost four years now, 
when we know that not one in ten of 
the leather-lunged stentors know what 


they mean by “rebellion.” Indeed it 
might puzzle a philosopher to compre- 
hend how a “sovereign State” can bea 
“rebel.” We know that a subject can 
rebel against his government; but 
these States are not the subjects of the 
federal government. They are the so- 
vereign framers, and masters, and own- 
ers of that government. It will take 
the brain of a fool to find out that qua- 
lity of sovereignty which can logically 
“rebel” The Federal Government, 
which has no original, or sovereign 
attributes, and which acts only by 
“ granted” or “delegated” powers, can 
rebel against the sovereign grantors of 
those powers—alas. we see that that 
is easy enough |—but let no man, who 
would not pass for a dolt, talk about 
the master rebelling against the ser- 
vant, or the creator rebelling against 
the creature. To the Federal Govern- 
ment each State assented by an act of 
its own individual and separate sove- 
reignty. ‘The act.of federal union was 
not intended to merge those separate 
sovereignties into one agglomerated 
mass. but to preserve and protect them 
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in their individuality and separateness. 
It was not meant to divest them of so- 
vereignty, but to give them the means 
of more effectually preserving and de- 
fending that sovereignty. Rufus King, 
of New York, stated the objects of 
the Federal Government, in the Consti- 
tutional Convention, in these words : 
“What is the object of the general sys- 
tem (Government)? First, defensc 
against foreign invasion; secondly, 
against internal sedition”—1. e., sedi- 
tion within a State against its own 
Government. It is sometimes careless- 
ly conceded that the States surrendered 
certain portions of this sovereignty for 
the sake of protecting other portions 
of it. This is not only a superficial and 
illogical, but it is a perverted view of 
the subject, which has, we have. no 
doubt, often been taken by men who, 
on closer reflection, would readily per- 
cieve the absurdity of the idea, It is 
true that the Federal Government has 
received certain powers from the States, 
but it received these powers, not as 
surrendered, but as “delegated pow- 
ers.” We shall look in vain through 
the Constitution to find where the States 
surrendered any of their sovereign pow- 
ers to the Federal Government. Madi- 
son, a8 we have often shown in the 
pages of Tae Oxp Guarp, points out 
the distinction, when he says: “A de- 
legated is not a surrendered power.” 
The States simply “ granted” the Fede- 
ral Government the right of exercising 
certain of their sovereign attributes, 
jointly, for the “ general welfare.” All 
the powers delegated to the Federal Go- 


vernment are carefully restricted or li-. 


mited, and therefore divested of every 
attribute of sovereignty Without usur- 
pation, or, if you please, without ' rebel- 
ling against the authors of its exist- 
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- ence, the Federal Government can claim 


no higher functions than that of an 
agent of the joint sovereignty of “ the 
several States.” 

We are: aware that there will be 
plenty:of' absurd and senseless raving 
against this idea; but who will at- 
tempt to refute it? Itis a quality of 
the times to. dogmatize, to brow-beat, 
to threaten, and to lie ;,but all these 
are the weapons of ignorance, impos- 
ture, and villainy. They are the im- 
plements of men who know they are in 
the wrong—not of the deceived, but of 
deceivers. The pages of Tue Ow 
Guarp are open to the arguments of any 
gentleman of ability who will attempt 
to refute the doctrines above laid down; 
or the editor will be his humble ser- 
vant to discuss these fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Government, orally, before 
the people. If we loved our country 
less—if we were less attached to the 
grand principles of government estab- 
lished by our Revolutionary fathers— 
we would abandon the field here, and 
no longer seek debate with a genera- 
tion of traitors, whom we have a right 
to despise. The blood that flows in our 
veins has throbbed in life in this coun- 
try ever since 1630. This is our “ Fa- 
therland.” By every memory and every 
hope dear to the human breast, we are 
bound to our country and to its insti- 
tutions ; and it is this feeling alone 
that prompts us to further stem the 
flood of delusion, ignorance, and des- 
potism which sets like a tide of blood 
over the land. 

Now, to return to our argument ; we 
are quite certain that the only reply 
which will be made to ourstatement of 
the federative principles of our gov-" 
ernment is, that they justify secession ; 
but this is neither an answer nor an 
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argument—it is only an appeal to pre- 
judice. The question for honorable 
men to decide, is not whether the ar- 
gument justifies secession, but is i 
true? That is the first thing to be set- 
tled—is it true? And suppose it is 
true, what then? Shall we lie about it, 
and swear that the argument is not 
true, because we are afraid it will jus- 
tify secession? To help the faint 
hearted a little, let us ask, which State 
would have joined the Union had it sup- 
posed that, under no circumstances, of 
whatever oppression and wrong, could % 
ever resume its sovereign powers? Does 
any man believe that a single State 


would have agreed 'to the compact with. 


such an understanding of its nature ? 
If he does, he is, to say the least, de- 
plorably ignorant of the history of the 
FederalGovernment. Some of the States 
expressly reserved this right, in terms, 
in the act adopting the Constitution ; 
but is not the right implied by the prin- 
ciples of common law, in the very na- 
ture of the compact itself? To say 
otherwise is to contend that the States 
did not “delegate” certain of their pow- 
ers at all, but that they surrendered all 
into the hands of the federal govern- 
ment, establishing that as an unlimited 
monarchical power over them. This is 
the dilemma into which those are push- 
ed who fly with such alarm from the 
idea that there may be circumstances 
which would justify a State in with- 
drawing. Jefferson says : 


“The several States comprising the United 
States of America, are not united on the prin- 
ciples of unlimited submission to their general 
government, but by compact, under the style 
and title of a Constitution for the United 
States, and of amendments thereto, they 
constitute a general government for special 
purposes, delegated to that government cer- 
tain definite powers, reserving each State to 
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itself the residuary mass of right to their own 
self-government.” 

If the States are “ not united on the 
principles of unlimited submission,” their 
right under certain circumstances to 
withdraw from the Union, follows as a 
thing of course. On this declaration 
of federative principles, Mr. Jefferson 
was twice elected President. And that 
such were the doctrines of the framers 
of the Constitution, and of the States 
which adopted it, was, we. think, clear- 
ly proved in our leading article of Tus 
Op Guarp for last month. 

On this subject the “Father of the 
Constitution” says ; 

“*A compact. between independent sove- 
Teigns, founded on acts .of legislative autho- 
rity, can pretend to no higher validity than 
a league or treaty between the parties. It is 
an established doctrine on the subject of 
treaties, that all the articles are mutually con- 
ditions of each other ; that a breach of any 
one article isa breach of the whole treaty ; 
and that a breach committed by either of the 
parties absolves the others, and authorizes 
them, if they please, to pronounce the com- 
pact violated and void.” as 


This covers the whole ground, and 
leaves not a spot to stand a doubt 
upon in relation to the opinions of the 
framers of the Constitution on this 
subject. Not a State had any idea 
that it was binding itself hand and 
foot in a compact which would hold it 
fast after other parties to it had proved 
recreant. Such an idea is at war not 
only with the principles of the com- 
mon law, but with common sense. It 
is the nature of a compact that when 
it is broken on one part, it is broken 
on all. We cannot violate our part of 
a bargain, and still hold the other par- 
ty to the terms. The moment that we 
break the agreement sets him free from 
his part of the. compact. The princi- 
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ple holds good in compacts, or bar- 
gains, between sovereign States, in all 
respects, as between individuals, The 
States, as individual sovereignties, are 
parties to the compact. The validity 
of the compact depends upon the faith- 
ful observance of all the terms, by all 
the parties forming it. One half of the 
States cannot hold the other half to a 
violated compact ; nor can 4@ majority 
justly hold the minority to a violated 
compact. If the rights of but a single 
State. as guaranteed by the instrument 
of compact, are violated by all the rest, 
that single State is clearly absolved 
from all its obligations, under the bro- 
ken instrument. This principle under- 
lies the whole system of civilization, 
and there is no way of rejecting it 
without bringing the whole edifice of 
laws and institutions to the ground. 
Daniel Webster affirms and applies the 
great principle in the following lan- 
guage : 

«Tf the Constitution be not observed in all 


its parts, the whole of it ceases to be bind- 
i 3 ’ + * Ihave not hesitated 


ing. 

to say, and I repeat, that if the northern 
States refuse wilfully and deliberately to car- 
ry into effect that part of the Constitution 
which respects the restoration of fugitive 
slaves, and Congress provide no remedy, the 
South would no longer be bound to observe 


the compact. A 


in cannot be broken 
on one side, and still be binding on the other 
side.” 


We quote this passage from Mr. 
Webster merely for the principle of law 
which it defines, without intending to 
raise the question of what States have 
violated the Federal compact. Our pur- 
pose in this article is only to discuss 
the question whether, under any circum- 
stances, States have a right to withdraw 


from the Union?* The following re- . 





* reader wishes to understand the extcnt to 
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marks of Mr. Madison, in the Constitu. 
tional Convention, evidently express 
the mind of that body, from the fact 
that they were not disputed by any 
member of the Convention : 


‘It has been alleged that the confedera- 
tion, having been formed by unanimous con- 
sent, could be dissolved by unanimous con- 
sent only. If we consider the Federal Union 
as analagous to the fundamental compact by 
which individuals compose one society, and 
which must, in its theoretic origin at least, 
have been the act of the component mem- 
bers, it cannot be said that no dissolution of 
the compact can be effected without unani- 
mous consent. <A breach of the fundamental 
principles of the compact bya part of the so- 
clety, would certainly absolve the other part 
from their ubligation to tt, If the breach of 
any article by any of the parties does not set 
the others at liberty, it is because the con- 
trary is implied in the compact itself; and 
particularly by that law of it which gives an 
indefinite authority to the majority to bind 
the whole in all cases. This latter circum- 
stance shows that we are not to consider the Fe- 
deral Union as analagous to the social compac, 
of individuals—for if it were, a majority would 
have the right to bind the rest, and even to 
form a Constitution for the. whole. If we 
consider the Federal Union as analagous, not 
to the social compacts among individual 
men, but to the Conventions amongst indivi- 
dual States, what is the doctrine resulting 
from these Conventions? Clearly that a 
breach of any one article, by any one party, 
leaves all the other parities at liberty to consi- 
der the whole Convention as dissolved.” 


Our fathers, who sat in that Conven- 
tion, had they the gift of looking into 
the future, wonld have been amazed at 
the mass of stupidity floating in our 
time upon this subject. What would 
they say—what would the Father of 
the Constitution say—to hear these 
fiery and super-impudent dolts ; the 
ministers, the contractors, dry-goods 
clerks, barbers, and strong-minded wo- 
men, lay down the law of compacts, by 
which sovereign States are bound, like 
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Prometheus with the vultures gnaw- 
ing his liver, without the power of as- 
serting their “inalienable rights?” 

At the October Term of the Circuit 
Court of the U. S., 1851, Judge Nelson, 
in referring to State laws, in opposi- 
tion to the Fugitive Slave clause of 
the Constitution, said : ; 

“I have already said the provision in ques- 
tion is a material part of' the Constitution— 
the fundamental law of the Union, framed 
by our fathers, and under which we live—so 
material and important, that any one conver- 
sant with the history of that instrament 
knows that without it the Union would ne- 
ver have been formed. Let any one of the 
northern States, therefore, annul, or utterly 
disregard it, setting the fundamental law in 
this respect at defiance, and be successful in 
maintaining such disregard and abandon- 
ment of duty, and a disruption of the Union 
is already accomplished. One or more of 
the members of the confederacy cannot an- 
nul a material part of the compact which 
they have entered into with the other States, 
and at the same time claim an observance of 
the compact: by others. There can be no 
such obligation on those of others, legal or 
moral. It requires but common sense and 
common honesty to settle this. That other 
State, or those other States, interested in the 
rejected and repudiated part, would have a 
right to regard the compact asat an end, and 
to withdraw from a confederacy of faithless 
associates. There are two sides to the com- 
pact. Both must be observed, or neither. 
These principles are fundamental. They lie 
at the foundatron of all contracts.” 

Such is the limit of this article, that 
we are embarrassed to know what to 
select from the great mass of evidence 
at our command, in proof of the pro- 
position that circumstances may a- 
rise to justify States in declaring their 
connection with the Union at an end, 
and in withdrawing from a broken 
' compact. One of the most eminent of 
the early jurists of our country, Judge 
Rawle, in his Commentaries on the Fe- 


deral Constitution, says : 
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“It depends on the State itself to relain or 
abolish the principle of representation, be- 
cause it depends on the Slate itself whether it 
will continue a member of thé Union. To deny 
this right would be inconsistent with the 
principle on which all our political systems 
are founded ; which is, that in all cases the 
people have a right to determine how they 
willbe governed. * * * * States, 
then, may wholly withdraw from the Union, bat 
while they continue in the Union they must 


retain the character of representative repub- 
lies.” 

Judge Rawle was a Pennsylvanian, 
and his standing in the country at that 
day, may be seen by the fact that 
Washington strongly urged him to ac- 
cept a place in his cabinet as Attorney- 
General of the United States. Wecould 
quote language to the same effect from 
Gouverneur Morris. President John 
Adams, in effect, asserted the same 
when he refused the Rev. Mr. Coffin a 
subscription to build a college in Ten- 
nessee, on the ground that Tennessee 
would soon be a foreign State to New 
England. Massachusetts was, at that 
time, contemplating withdrawing from 
the Union. In the November number 
of this Journal we gave documentary 
proof that the New England States 
were threatening to secede from the 
Union all the way along from 1790 
to 1812. Josiah Quincy declared 
that if the bill to purchase Louisiana 
passed Congress it would give the New 
England States the right to secede. 
His language was : 

“If this -bill passes, it is my deliberate 
opinion that it is virtually a dissolution of 
the Union ; that it will free the States from 
their obligation ; and that, as it will be the 


right of all, so it will be the duty of some, to 
prepare for separation.” 


In the Republican Convention that 
nominated Fremont, Judge Spaulding 
spoke, amidst loud’ applause, of events 
in which “he was for dissolution, and 
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he cared not how quick it came.” The 
leaders of the party that procured the 
nomination of. Mr. Lincoln at Chicago 
have asserted not only the right, but 
the duty, of the secession of the non- 
slaveholding States as a vital article 
of their creed. They have, in days 
passed, flooded Congress with petitions 
for “dissolution.” The brazen-throated 
loyal leaguers who now make such a 
racket and din about the “ sin of seces- 
sion” are, it would seem, ignorant, not 
only of the history of their country, 
but of the history of their own. party. 
De Tocqueville, in his celebrated work 
on the American system of government, 
makes this remark : 

“'The Union was formed by the voluntary 
agreement of the Statts, and in uniting to- 
gether they have not forfeited their nation- 
ality, nor have they been reduced to the con- 
dition of one and the same people. If one 
of the States chose to withdraw its name 
from the contract, it would be difficult to dis- 
approve its right of doing so.” 

It is not easy to imagine an intelli- 
gent foreigner, who -studies the Ame- 
rican system in the history of its foun- 
dation, and in the record of its leading 
statesmen, as coming to any other con- 
clusion. ‘In President .Jackson’s im- 
mortal message against nullification, 
he admits that the States. possess “the 
indefeasable right of resisting acts which 
are plainly unconstitutional, and too op- 
pressive to be endured.” This sentence 
carries with it the: right, as a last re- 
sort for State’ protection, of withdraw- 
ing from the Union ; though he would 


seem, erroneously as we think, to place - 


this action in the right of revolution. 
Is not the right rather in the nature of 
the compact itself? The real revolu- 
tionists are the States which are guilty 
of a violation of the Constitution, by 
waging a crusade against the guaran- 
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“teed rights of other States. Such States 


would be the revolutionists. Their po- 
sition is that of violators or breakers 
of the compact of fraternity. They are 
revolutionists, while the others may be 


-simply striving to protect themselves 


from a revolutionary breach of the 
compact, whether by withdrawal from 
the company of the compact-breakers, 
or by other means of protection and 
self-defense. Withdrawal from the 
Union does not, therefore, necessarily 
imply revolution er rebellion ; it may 
be only an act of self-defense, or of re- 
sistance to-revolution. Is the man who 
protects his own house, as best he can, 
from the designs of the incendiary, to 
be classed as a revolutionist? Did the 


people of New England, who threaten- 


ed to withdraw from the Union in 1790, 
in 1794, in 1801, in 1811, in 1814, and 
three several times since, consider 
themselves as “rebels?” Did the good 
people of Massachusetts, of Vermont, 
of Pennsylvania, of Ohio, and of other 
States, who petitioned Congress for a 
“dissolution of the Union,” admit them- 
selves'to be “rebels?” Did John Ad- 
ams, Josiah King, and John Quincy 
Adams, when they asserted the right 
of New England to withdraw from the 
Union, contemplate themselves in the 
light of “rebels?” Did the Republican 
Convention which nominated Mr. Fre- 
mont, and which applauded to the echo 
.® loud threat to dissolve the Union, re- 
gard itself as an assembly of “ rebels?” 
Did the collected wisdom and _patriot- 
ism of New England, which met at 
Hartford in 1814, for the purpose of 
taking the New England States out of 
the Union, allow themselves to be “ re- 
bels?” Tell us, O ye brawlers! ye 
loud-tongued and empty-headed loyal 
leaguers, who make both day and night 
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hideous with your implacable yells 
against “ rebellion,” were all these an- 
cient friends of yours, these solid men 
of other days, of whom you are but the 
spawn and scum—were they “rebels ?” 

In the Tribune of Feb. 23d, 1861, Mr. 
Greeley: made the following plain de- 
claration of the right of States to with- 
draw from the Union : 


‘We have repeatedly said, and we once 
more insist, that the. great principle embo- 
died by Jefferson in the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence, that governments derive 
their just power from the consent of the gov- 
erned, is sound and just; and that if the 
slave States, the cotton States, or the Gulf 
States only, choose to form an independent 
nation, they have a clear. moral right to do 
so. We have never said, nor intimated, that 
this is a right to be claimed in a freak ora 
pet, and exercised with the levity of a beau 


. choosing his partner for a.dance. We donot 


believe—we have never maintained—that a 
State might break out of the Union, like a 
bull from a pasture—that ‘one State, or ten 
States, might take themselves off in a huff— 
much less make a feint of going, in order to 
be bribed to stay ; but we have said, and still 
maintain, that, provided the cotton States 
have fully and definitely made up their minds 
to go by themselves, there is no need of fight- 
ing about it ; for they have only -to exercise 
reasonable patience, and they will be let off 
in peace and good will. Whenever it shall 
be clear that the great body of: the southern 
people have become conclusively alienated 
from the Union, and anxious to escape from 
it, we will do our best to forward their views,” 


The same eminent leader of the Re- 
publican party—is he not indeed the 
father of it?—in the Tribune of Dec. 
17, 1860, said : 

“We have repeatedly asked those who dis- 
sent from our view of this matter, to tell us 
frankly whether they do or do not assent to 
Mr. Jefferson’s statement in the Declaration 
of Independence, that governments ‘derive 
their just powers from the consent of the gov. 
erned, and that whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, 


it is the right.of the people to alter or abol- 
ish it, and to institute a new government,’ 
&e., &c. We do heartily accept this doctrine, 
believing it intrinsically sound, beneficent, 
and one that, universally accepted, is caleu- 
latad to prevent 'the shedding of seas of hu- 
man blood. And if it justified the secession 
from the British empire of three millions of 
colonists in 1776, we do not see why it wou'd 
not justify the secession of five millions of 
Southerners from the Federal Union in 1861. 
If we are mistaken on this point, why does 
not some one attempt to show wherein and 
why? For our own part, while we deny the 
right of slaveholders to hold slaves against 
the will of the latter, we cannot see how 
twenty millions of people can rightfully hold 
ten, or even five millions in a detested union 
with them ‘by military force.” 

There isa vast deal more of equally 
logical and equally just and truthful 


writing which might be quoted from 


-the editorials of Mr. Greeley. As he 


challenged others to answer his rea- 
soning, 80 we now challenge hin to an- 


‘swer himself.. The truth is, that his 


former ‘position on this question was 
sound and impregnable. Nobody ever 


‘attempted to answer him ; none but a 


fool ever will attempt it. The right of 
a State to-withdraw from the Union: 
for cause, or after the compact is bro- 


‘ken by the other parties to it, is logi. 


cally as plain-as the right of a State to 
enter into the Union in the first place. 
It becomes a party to the Union with 
the understanding that the other par- 
ties to it-will, in good faith, keep all 
the conditions of the compact. On no 
other terms did it bind itself to remain 
a member of the Union. The compact 
being broken by the other parties, re- 
leases it from its share of the bargain. 
But there is a thing which States have 
no right todo. They have no right to 
break the solemn compact by which 
each State pledged itself to respect the 
sovereignty, rights, and institutions of 
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all the other States who are members 
of the Union. This breaking of the 
compact is the real revolution, or the 
real “rebellion.” We have already 
‘ said that it is no part of the purpose 
of this article to point out what States 
' may have broken the compact. It is 
not necessary, for our present object, 
to say’ that any States have. We are 
dealing only with this senseless asser- 
tion—which has become the foundation 
of an order of things never contem- 
plated by the founders of the Union— 
that, “under no circumstances can a 
State withdraw from the Union.” Such 
an assertion we hold to be not only 
senseless, but monstrous, Such a prin- 
ciple carried out in all the relations of 
life, would put a stop to all the move, 
ments of civilization. Who would en. 
ter into compacts, partnerships, or bar- 
gains of any kind, if by so doing they 
bound themselves, beyond the reach of 
reparation or retreat, to adhere to con. 
tracts after they were broken by the 
other parties to them? Itis certain 
that if such were the character of the 
compact of the Union, not one State 
would ever have become a party to it. 
The effort to change the character of 
the compact into an involuntary Union, 
is revolutionary, and should be abhor- 
red by every State alike ; for the exist- 
ence of every State ia alike involved in 
the issue. Let us look at the matter 
through an illustration that we can 
easily appreciate, Several of the States 
of this Union have, by an act of their 
sovereign right, abolished “ slavery”— 
suppose the States which, by the exer- 
cise of the same sovereign will, have 
not abolished, should combine together 
for the purpose of forcing the States 
which have abolished the Institution 
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to re-establish it again? And suppose 
that the “slave”-holding States should 
obtain a majority to enforce the de- 
cree that every State in the Union 
should establish negro “slavery?” 
Would not this be a violation of the 
compact? Would not the minority 
have a clear right to withdraw trom 
the company of the despotic, compact- 
breaking, and revolutionary majority ? 
Which northern State would remain an 
hour in such a “ Union?” It would be 
a Union no longer. The State that 
should submit to such a decree would 
deserve to be despised by everybody, 
and by all nations. Does not this show 
us the absurdity, the downright fool- 
ishness, of the current jargon which as- 
serts that, under no circumstances 
whatever, can a State withdraw from 
the company of its associates in the 
Union! We see that the right-to with- 
draw for cause is a necessary condi- 
tion of the compact. We also see that 
this right has always been held and af. 
firmed by statesmen and the States of 
the North, The contrary opinion is not 
yet four years old with those who are 
now asserting it with lungs of brass. 
The very men who are now filling the 
air with hypocritical yells for the Union, 
are the same who until recently hissed 
and sneered at the real friends of the 
Union, as “ Union-savers.” It was a 
term of reproach in the mouths that 
now ring the changes in its praise ; 
but the thing they clamor for is not the 
Union. The Union that our fathers 
made they hate, and there is no lan- 
guage of abuse too strong for them to 
apply to those who still fondly cling to 
the glorious old Union that came out of 
the grand struggle of 1776. 
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THE PEER AND THE PRINTER.* 
A NOVEL. 


CHAPTER IIL, 
Wherein I become almost a Spanish Scholar, but lose both my Teachers. 


The next day Paul Bagby, having 
heard of my adventure, called at the 
printing-house. Learning that I was 
about to visit the patient, he volunteer- 
ed to accompany me, saying that in his 
two years’ sketching tour on the Penin- 
sula he had made himself a tolerable 
master of the Castilian. We found the 
Spaniard lying upon a couch, reading, 
while his little daughter sat near. He 
seemed glad to see me, and when I 
presented the artist, received him with 
all the courtesy that his constrained 
position would allow him to show. 
They entered into conversation in Spa- 
nish, at my instance, and while they 
were thus engaged, I watched the 
child, and noted the play of her fea- 
tures as she listened. Occasionally I 
joined in the conversation, Espinel ap- 
pealing to me at times in French. 
Their conversation, I found by this, had 
turned upon the Earl of Landys, who 
seemed to be a subject of deep interest 
to the Spaniard. The latter at length 
said to me in French : 

“Monsieur Bagby seems to admire 
milord Landees very much.” 

“ My faith !” said Paul, in the same 
language, “the admiration is merely 
gratitude for patronage, of which I 
have received a deal through the Lan- 
dys’ interest.” 

“D’Alembert pronounced quite a pa- 


negyric upon Louis XIV., because the 
king sent forty arm-chairs to the Aca- 
demy,” said the Spaniard. 

“Exactly,” replied Paul, laughing, 
“T might have bought as many as forty 
sofas with the proceeds of Lord Landys” 
direct patronage, throwing aside the 
sitters he has sent me; consequently, 
common gratitude requires that I should 
admire him as much as D’Alembert did 
Louis XIV.” 

“He is fond of pictures then. 
he many ?” 

“Yes, and some very fine ones. His 
gallery contains a picture from every 
modern artist of note, with some fine 
specimens of the masters. By the by, 
he has a picture painted by a foreign 
artist, the portrait of a monk, which, 
odd as it may seem, bears a striking 
resémblance to you, senior.” 

“Indeed! by one of the old mas- 
ters ?” 

“No; modern, undoubtedly.” 

The surgeon now entered the room, 
and told us that the senior would not 
be able to go about for some days, as 
the internal injuries were severe. Bag- 
by translated this to the patient, who 
merely replied that it was unfortunate, 


- as he desired to visit London at an ear- 


ly date. Bagby now rose to leave, and 
I, promising to return in a few minutes, 
accompanied him down stairs. 
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“What do you think of the couple ?” 
I asked, when we were fairly out of 
the room. 

“T think the child is the most beau- 
tiful creature of her age I ever saw,” 
was the answer, “and I intend to paint 
her portrait. As for her father, he is 
no father at all, I fancy.” 

“How do you come to that conclu- 
sion ?” ‘ 

“A child always bears some resem- 
blance to each parent... It may be only 
such as those acquainted with those 
matters can point out ;. but it is always 
there. Sometimes the upper part of 
the head is that of the father, and the 
lower that of the mother, or vice versa. 
Then the face may be that of one pa- 
rent, when the back part of the head 
will have the configuration peculiar to 
that of the other, or the reverse. Again, 
there may be: a mingling of the facial 
points. I have been studying the two 
with the eye of a naturalist, and the 
analytical habit of an artist, and the 
girl’s face, head, and physical confor- 
mation, are totally unlike his, except 
in points that might be accidentally si- 
milar. Besides, he is a monk, or has 
been until recently.” 

“ How do you make that out 2?” + 

“His head bears the mark of the ton- 
sure. The hair has been only suffered 
to grow a short while.” 

“Tt may have been shaved through 
illness.” 

“Not a bit of it...In that case the 
shaving would not have been so regu- 
lar, and scarcely on the.top of the head. 
Then you must remember, that although 
she called him ‘father,’ and he address- 
ed her as ‘daughter,’ he spoke of her 
to me all through as ‘this child,’ ‘ this 
dear little girl,’ and so on.” 

“But,” said I, “he spoke of her to 
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me as ‘the child he was bound to pro- 
tect.” ; 

“Precisely. It is not a parental ob- 
ligation, you see, on which a parent, 
taking it as a matter of course, would 
not insist. But you had better return 
to your Spaniard. I'll see you again, 
and we'll talk the matter over farther. 
Call on me to-morrow before you come 
here, and I will show you how far I 
have gone in the way of painting her.” 

“Do you expect her to-sit, then ?” 

“Sit? No, A face so remarkable 
is easily painted from memory. I won't 
get its character and expression out of 
my mind for.a twelvemonth.” 

He left, and I returned to Espinel. 
The latter was reading when I came 
in, but put the book down. 

“Do not let me interrupt you,” said 
I. “Ifyou are interested, go on ; but 
first tell me if I can order anything 
new for yon of the landlord.” 

“No; I am quite comfortable, and 
if you will, would prefer to talk.” | 

He then asked me a great many 
questions about the town and _ its vici- 
nity, more particularly about the Lan- 
dys family, all of which I answered as 
well as I could. At length he said : 

“ How long since you commenced to 
study French ?” 

“ About a year since.” 

“Are there many French people in 
this town ?” 

“Only one that I know—the gentle- 
man who gave me lessons—M. de 
Lille.” 

“You must have great aptitude for 
acquiring: languages Your accent is 
defective in part, but wonderfully good 


. to have been acquired during a year.” 


How would you like to study Spanish?” 
“ Very. much,” 
“ Repevt this ;” and he uttered a few 
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words in Castilian. 

I obeyed. 

“Very good; very good, indeed,” 
said he, while the little girl clapped her 
hands in delight. “You have caught 
the accent perfectly. You would find 
the Spanish quite easy to master. Once 
learn the alphabetical sounds, and all 
after that is an effort of memory. I 
know most European languages, but 
not English. I have been thinking, 
as have nothing better to do while 
fastened here, that I would like to 
change lessons with you. I could get 

along fastly, for I am familiar with the 
Low Dutch, which is nearly identical 
with the Low Saxon, one of the parents 
of the English tongue. You shall teach 
me English, and I will return it with 
Spanish.” 

I acceded to the proposition, and the 
lessons began. 

We continued our studies all the 
time the Spaniard remained in Putten- 
ham. In alittle time I had mastered 
the sounds of the Spanish language, 
and a good many phrases, as well as 
the forms of its verbs. I was less for- 
tunate asa teacher than pupil. Espi- 
nel found it very difficult to get over 
some of our peculiar sounds, and our 
exceptional orthography became a great 
stumbling-block. Fortunately there 
was in our printing-room a Spanish 
grammar and dictionary, kept to de- 
termine the proper spelling of Spanish 
words, when such had to be used in the 
Chronicle, and these books were of 
great assistance. 

It was nearly four weeks before Se- 
nor Espinel was able to rise and walk 
about the room. The shock had been 
@ severe one to a man over fifty-six— 
for such he told me was his age—and 
his recovery was slow. So earnestly 
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did I labor during this time that I had 
acquired quite a smattering of Casti- 
lian, and managed not only to trans- 
late rapidly with the aid of the dic- 
tionary, but to keep up a brisk conver- 
sation on ordinary subjects. I found 
myself, however, better able to con- 
verse with the child than the old man. 
Her prattle, simple as it was, I readily 
understood, and my interest in her was 
so deep, that it became my greatest 
delight to talk with her. Zara, for 
such was her name, had by this time 
grown quite attached to me, and would 
come and sit on my knee, and lay her 
head on my shoulder, while I told her 
some nursery ballad, or fairy story, in 
my imperfect Spanish; or would prattle 
to me in @ curious mixture of her own 
language with English, which last 
tongue she acquired faster than Espi- 
nel. The Senor Jose, meanwhile, with 
a table wheeled up to where he sat, 
worked hard in translating some Eng- 
lish book, and occasionally interrupted 
Zara and me to ask me the proper form 
of some verb, or an explanation of a 
difficult idiom. How tenderly I loved 
that pure and affectionate child! How 
delighted I was with her growing at- 
tachment to me ! 

At length the Senor Espinel was 
able to walk without serious difficulty, 
and managed to call on Mr. Gutten- 
berg, and thank him for permittiug my 
attendance. My protector recelved 
him civilly enough, but did not feel 
prepossessed in his favor. This arose 
from the fact that Paul Bagby, then in 
London, had intimated, previously to 
his departure, that Espinel was, or had 
been a monk. With all his many good 
qualities, John Guttenberg had a strong 
sectarian prejudice. 

I left the Espinels one night about 
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ten o’clock, having shaken hands with 
Don Jose, and kissed little Zara, who 
always remained up from rest until I 
left. She said, as we parted : 

“Good night, brother Ambrosio. 
Some day Zara grow great big ; then 
she spick English much gooder as 
now.” 

I smoothed her hair with my hand, 
and turned to go. AsI left the land- 
lord came with a letter which had ar- 
rived by the evening mail, directed to 
the Senor Jose Espinel. I noticed that 
it had the London mark. 

The next day, at noon, I went to see 
my friends as usual, and was told that 
the Spaniard and his daughter had ta- 
ken places the night before in the mail- 
coach for London, and had departed at 
daybreak. 

“ He left this for you,” said the land- 
lord. 

I tore open the letter. It was in 
French, and read in English thus : 

‘* My dear young friend—A letter, received 
as you left us last night, called me direct to 
London, without an opportunity to bid you 
more than this farewell, or to express, as I 
ought, my sense of your kindness. Zara 
sends her love to you, and the enclosed sou- 
vonir, May God have you in his holy keep- 
= “Jose Espen.” 

Enclosed in the letter was a packet, 
containing a lock of hair, which I knew 
at once to be Zara’s. 


CHAPTER IV., 

Which delails singular events, including a fresh 
Mystery, and introduces the Right Honorable 
the Earl of Landys. 

About two months after Zara and 
her father had left the town, Tom 
Brown, who had been over to-the shop 
for copy, told me that a package ad- 
dressed to me had arrived by the car- 
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rier from London. For I must men- 
tion that our printing-house was a back 
building, in the rear of-a piece of 
ground on which the book-shop and 
dwelling-house was built, and faced on 
a ten foot alley behind. I asked Tom 
what the package was like, and why 
he did not bring it with him. 

“Tt is thin,” answered he, “and 
looks like a big atlas, wrapped up in 
brown paper. I’d have brought it in, 
Brosy, my boy, and charged you a pint 
of beer for carrying it, only they 
wouldn’t let me. The Governor,” mean- 
ing thereby his master, “said you were 
to come in the shop shortly, as he 
wanted to see you. He is in a terri- 
ble state of excitement, I can tell you, 
about the skeleton they picked up this 
morning, and has got the traps they 
dug out with it.” 

“T'll go as soon as I fill my stick,” 
said I. “ What skeleton, and where 
did they find it ?” 

“You know Sharp’s old rookery, in 
the Ram’s Horn ?” 

The Ram’s Horn was the cant name 
given toa crooked lane in the outskirts 
of the town, inhabited by the poorest 
class of people. 

“Yes,” I replied, “it tumbled down 
during the last storm.” 

“Exactly; very much tumbled; went 
all to crash. Sharp sold it a little 
while since to Bingham, who also 
bought the three next to it, and is about 
to build his new brew-house there. 
They’ve been clearing out ruins and 
digging foundations all last week. 
This morning, right in the center of 
what used to be the cellar of Sharp’s 
house, they came across a skeleton, in © 
some rotten clothes. Old Dr. Craig 
says that the bones belonged to a wo- 
man. The gold sleeve-buttons of the 
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chemise were there, and a gold pin, 
with a sky-blue stone in it, and some 
queer-shaped letters on the back ; the 
woman’s name, I suppose.” 

“ What was the name ?” 

“Queer—very—V. M. Taw. Mrs. 
Taw must have been made away with, 
and buried there; at least that is 
everybody’s say-so. They found a dag- 
ger there, the rummiest kind of a knife, 
with a blade as crooked as a dog’s 
hind-leg, and a carved wooden handle, 
partly rotten. The Governor heard of 
it, and he bought all the things. I 
think he means to keep ’em in the shop 
to draw custom. Old Sharp tried to 
get them for the Museum, but the Go- 
vernor was too quick for him. He is 
in a terrible pother about something.” 

“Who? Sharp?” ” 

“No; our old man. He and the 
mistress are holding a grand confabu- 
lation, I heard ’em mention your 
name as I went in.” 

I finished my task, washed my hands, 
put off my apron, and went to the 
house. Mary Guttenberg, a girl of 
fourteen, just turning into womanhood, 
was sewing in the back part of the 
shop. Her father and mother were in- 
side of the counter. Before them were 
various articles, including the things 
Tom had spoken of. AsI came for- 
ward, Mrs. Guttenberg pointed to the 
larger package. I undid the fasten- 
ings, and, after removing the wrapper, 
and two stout bits of binder’s bands, 
placed on either side to preserve it from 
injury, I found a portrait, one-fourth 
size, of Zara Espinel. From the P. B. 
in the left-hand corner, I knew it to be 
the work of Paul Bagby. As I opened 
it I discovered a letter,.addressed to 
me. When I had admired the portrait 
sufficiently, I opened the letter. It was 
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from Paul, dated at London, and these 
were the contents : 


“* My dear liille type-sticker : 

“‘ Herewith you have a copy of my portrait 
of little Zara, whose untimely fate in being 
whisked away by a grim, grey-bearded ogre, 
you have so much lamented. I think that I 
have not only caught the features, but the 
whole spirit of her extraordinary face. I 
should liké your criticism on that point, for 
you were so fond of her that her expression 
must be firmly fixed on your mind, 

“* Apropos to Zara—who do you think Iszaw 
in the Park yesterday? No other than that 
mysterious Don, the Senor Espinel. My 
conjecture concerning him was right. Don 
Jose is Fray Jose. He wore the suit of black, 
with the cut and style of the ecclesiastic, He 
was in @ coach, with a coat of arms on the 
panel, but it drove off and past before I could 
make out more than a ducal coronet, I was- 
on foot—what right has a poor devil of an 
artist to ride anything but Shank’s mare?_ 
Our eyes met, and I bowed. He looked at 
me superciliously, as much as to say, ‘And 
who are you, pray?’ It was a cut—cool asa 
cucumber—unless I am very much mistaken. 
There seemed to me to be a twitching about. 
the corners of his mouth, as though he en- 
joyed my discomfiture, I felt annoyed, and 
have made up my mind to pick up a quarrel 
w.th his reverence on the first opportunity. 
Zara was not with him. I should like to’ 
know where he has bestowed her. Would 
not you? 

‘‘IT have a famous commission. I am to 
make a series of paintings for a wealthy 
Yankee—at least he came from New York, 
and I presume he is anAmerican. He wants 
aset of pictures, without limit as to number, 
of English life and scenery. He is a perfect 
magnificio—as stately and proud asa baron 
of old—and has lots of tin. His name is 
Archbold. ; 

‘Give my compliments to the worthy pub- 
lisher of that oe oe the Putten- 
ham Chronicle, and teil redavteur-en chef 
that ministers tremble at ‘the thunders he 
hurls, and the world generally shakes at his 
fulminations as usual. I have three pictures 
ready for the exhibition of this year, where- - 
from I expect great fame, unless the 
committee treat me unfairiy, and elevate my 


offspring forty cubits ngh. I have known 
vagabonds to do such things.” 
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The rest of the letter was filled with 
gossip. I put it down and turned to 
view the picture again, which Mary 
Guttenburg, who had laid down her 
work for the purpose, now held in her 
hand. . 

“How pretty she is!” exclaimed 
Mary, and her father and mother echoed 
her ‘comment. The likeness was won- 
derfully correct. The artist had caught 
the expression of tenderness peculiar to 
her face, the liquidity of her dark eyes» 
and all the poetry of her clouds of dark 
hair. He had brought to his. task the 
whole force of his genius, and every 
resource of his art. 

“What a sweet face!” continued 
Mary, 

“ Beautiful, indeed !” said a voice be- 
hind us. 

We turned, and to our astonishment 
stood the Earl of Landy’s, who bowed 
slightly and apologetically. But the 
bend of his body was entirely wasted 
on a partof the by-standers. Mr. John 
Guttenberg was filled with all that 
servile deference to a peer which marks 
the true English tradesman. Had the 
Right Honorable John, Earl of Landys, 
ex-member of the Privy Council, con- 
descended to have thrown a flip-flap 
then and there—an outrageous impos. 
sibility to suggest, I admit—my worthy 
patron would have thought it in nowise 
incompatible with the dignity of the 
peerage. He would have gone into 
ecstacies at the agility of the noble- 
man, and would have avowed at once 
that no one below the rank of a mar. 
quis could have thrown such a flip-flap 
as that. He felt honored by the ill-bred 
peeping of the peer. 

All the Guttenburgs bowed pro. 
foundly ; and the head of the family, 
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with a smiling face and a rubbing of 
the palms of the hands together—a 
trick of his when desiring to be’ very 
courteous—inquired in what way he 
could have the honor of serving his 
lordship. . 

“T called, Mr. Guttenburg,” said the 
Earl, “ to say I would like to have the 
last new novel, if it be in.” 

I said to myself— 

“That is not true, my lord. You 
would have it sent you by the carrier 
from ‘London ; or, had you wanted it 
from us, would have despatched a ser 
vant to obtain it. You have some 
other motive for this. extraordinary 
visit.” 

However, though I thought all this 
I said nothing aloud, of course, but 
merely stood there in a respectful atti- 
tude waiting to hear more. 

Mr. Guttenburg took down the book 
from the shelf, and did it up carefully 
in white paper, offering to send it by 
me, but the Earl said he would take 
it himself, and threw down the subscrip- 
tion-money. 

“Can I have the honor to serve your 
lordship in any other way?” inquired 
the zealous bookseller. “ Will your 
lordship condescend to accept a copy 
of this week’s Chronicle? You will 
find your lordship’s recent arrival at 
Landys Castle respectfully noticed un- 
der the proper head. Will your lord- 
ship deign to be seated ?” 

But his lordship preferred to stand. 

“Is that picture for sale ?” he asked. 

“Of course, your lordship. That is, 
it. belongs to my adopted son there, 
Ambrose, (pay your respects to his 
lordship, sir,) and no doubt he would ° 
be glad to dispose of it if your lord- 
ship wished.” Aud the bookseller con- 
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torted his brows and looked’ at me ag; 
much as to say—“ “ Why don’t you of. 
fer it to him at once ?” 

But I was determined not to part with 
the picture at all and said— 

“It is a gift from a friend, and there- 
fore your lordship will see, cannot be 
sold.” 

“It is a very fine picture. What 
artist ?” 

“Mr. Paul Bagby. my lord.” 

“ Ah, yes! I see his mark. I might 
have known his style, I would like to 
have a copy.” 

“This is a copy, my lord. He re- 
tains the original.” 

“Is it a fancy sketch or from life ?” 

“From life, my lord.” 

“Indeed ! a very beautiful child then. 
Tam much struck with the face and 
will write to Mr. Bagley on the sub- 
ject. By the by, Mr. Guttenberg, what, 
is this story about a skeleton having 
been found in the town? They tell me 
that you have some curious relics.” 

“Yes, your lordship,” replied the 
printer ; “and Mrs, Guttenberg and 
myself—let me have the honor of pre- 
senting Mr. Guttenberg to your lord- 
ship’s notice—were discussing the mat- 
ter just before your lordship entered 
the shop. It is very singular taken in 
connection with the other circumstan- 
ces; very singular indeed, your lord? 
ship.” 

“Ts there a story, then ?” 

“Yes, your lordship. Pray be seat 
ed, my lord,. I am pained to see your 
lordship standing. Mary, my dear, you 
may resume your former seat back 
there.” 

Mary retreated to the rear of the shop, 
with a vexed expression on her coun. 
tenance ; but she endeavored to listen 
_ as well as the distance would permit. 
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“You see, your. lordship, that, my 
wife and I are of the opinion that the 
skeleton, is connected. with the history. 
of this boy. If your lordship will deign 
to listen, you; shall judge for yourself. 
Don’t.go, Ambrose,” continued he as I 
made a motion to leave, “I intend to 
give, his. lordship your real _ history. 
which you haye.never, heard yourself.” 

He then detailed the circumstances 
Ihave before given to the readers of 
the events of the night in which I came 
into his charge, and displayed the jew- 
elry and articles. received; with me, 
dwelling on the fact that, the pin or 
brooch recently found. matched the 
bracelet before had, and bore an in- 


, Seiiption similar to that on the inside. 


of the ring. I took up the. pin as he 
spoke, and there, deeply. engraven on 
the back : 


V.M... TAAW. 


“ And was..the package the woman 
gave. you ever found?” inquired Lord 
Landys, when the printer had finished , 
his narration, 

“ Never, your lordship ?” 

“Your adopted son does you credit,” 
said the Earl, “1 hear that he is, a 
young man of correct deportment and 
very studious, as well as proficient in 
two or three languages. If he desire 
it, he can have the use of my library 
occasionally. I will speak to Mr. Os. 
born, my steward, to that effect on my 
return to the castle-” 

I bowed my acknowledgment of the 
favor, and Mr, Guttenberg rubbed his 
hands and bobbed his head with great 
assiduity. 

“And this portrait; you say Mr.— 
Mr.—” 

“Fecit, my lord.” 
Guttenberg. 


suggested Mrs. 
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“Ah, yes! thank you. This por- 
trait, you say, Mr. Fecit, is from life. 
Did I hear you mention the name of 
the party ?” 

“Her name is Zara, my lord. She is. 
the daughter of a Spaniard who was in 
this town some few months back, and 
who met with an accident which de 
layed him for several weeks.” 

“Ah, yes! I remember. You res- 
cued the child, I believe. I think I 
read some account of it either in, or 
copied from the Chronicle. I believe 
also,” and here the nobleman fixed his 
eyes full on mine, “that this same 
Spaniard did me the honor to inquire 
concerning me.” 

How did he know that? I had nev" 
er mentioned it to any one. I felt a 
@ little embarrassed, having no idea 
how far the queries might be pushed ; 
but I answered : 

“He did make some inquires con- 
cerning matters of interest in the 
neighborhood, among the rest about 
your lordship’s place and asked ques” 
tions about your lordship’s family ; but 
those were such as strangers are apt 
to put.” 

“May I ask who he was and what 
he was?” 

“Senor Jose Espinel, my lord, I do 
not know his profession, if he had any; 
that is not beyond doubt ¥ 

“You conjecture then ?” 

“Another does. It has been eug- 
gested to me that he was a monk or 
something of that sort.” 

“Was the child his daughter ?” 

“T cannot say, my lord.” 

“Will you do me the favor to des- 
cribe the man ?” 

“T complied as accurately as I was 
able, for though I felt the querist was 
endeavoring to get from me all the in- 
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formation he could, there was no rea 
son why I should withhold what he 
wanted, and I was anxious to discover 
the cause of his manifest interest, and 
thought that full aeplies might lead to 
@ probsble conjecture on my part. The 
Earl mused a moment and then said : 

“Did you notice anything peculiar 
in qis person or manner ?” 

This was said carelessly, but at the 
lattea part of the sentence his voice, as 
I thought trembled a little. I watched 
him, therefore, curiously as I replied : 

“Nothing, my lord, in his manner, 
more than the profusion of gesture 
common to most foreigners; and noth- 
ing on his person except a blood-mark 
on his right wrist shaped like a cross.” 

The Earl turned pale and shivered 
as though he were cold. He dropped 
the subject, and turning toward the 
counter took up the rusted and crooked 
dagger. 

“T recognize this kind of weapon,” 
said he. “This is a krees, a dagger 
used by the Malays. I passed three 
months on the island of Sumatra, with 
my late cousin, years since, and be- 
came well acquainted with their lan- 
guage and costume. Indeed, one rea- 
son why I have proffered Mr. Fecit 
here the use of my library is that I 
learn that he is fond of the study of 
languages. Having some pretensions 
to be a linguist, myself, I sympathise 
with his pursuit.” 

“May I presume, said my patron 
to asp your lordship a question ?” 

“ Do 80.” 

“The tall dark man of whom I told 
you, spoke to the lady in a strange 
lenguage. I remembez one one word 
which seemed to havea powerful effect. 
It was, near as I can make out the 
sound, diyum |” 
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“The word, I think, is Malay. It 
sounds very near the word for silence 
in that language.” 

“Pray, my lord,” said I, “is this in- 
scription in the Malay character ?” and 
I nointed to the letters on the brooch. 

No; these seem to be the rude at- 
tempts of some foreigner to form Eng- 
lish characters.” 

After some general conversation, 
Captain Berkely. and another officer 
came in the shop, and his lordship, af- 
ter nodding to them, turned to leave 
the shop, accompanied to the door by 
the obsequious printer. 

“ Well, old fellah,” said Berkely, when 
the printer returned, “ what was Lord 
Toplofty doing here, eh ?” 

“His lordship has been paying his 
subscription to the library, captain. 
Bless me, if his lordship hasn’t left the 
novel. His lordship has only gone a 
few steps. Run after him, Ambrose, 
and hand it to him, with my respectful 
compliments.” 

CHAPTER V., 
In which I meet with the Dowager Countess, and 
see @ strange portrait. 

His lordship kept his word as a noble- 
man should. Mr. Osborne, the stew- 
ard, called at the shop a few days af- 
terward, and told me that I had per- 
mission to read in the library of the 
castle at suitable hours. These suita- 
ble hours I found, upon inquiry, were 
from three to six in the afternoon, while 
the family were there, and at any hours 
I might choose when the family were 
away. The time first named interfered 
with my duties in the composing-room, 
but Mr. Guttenberg looked upon the 
permission as an express command from 
an authority not to be contemned, and 
insisted that I should spend the time 
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set down for me among his lordship’s 
books. I was readily obedient, for I 
thus had a field of study opened to me, 
otherwise far beyond my reach. I found 
the library to be a full one—the rarest 
and finest editions of new and old works 
occupying the shelves. It struck me 
that neither the earl nor his visitors 
ever troubled the library, unless per- 
chance to lounge there, since none of 
the works on the shelves bore traces 
of frequent use. My mind did not 
dwell on that fact. I thought only of 
enjoying the advantages which I pos- 
sessed. Among the volumes were 
grammars and dictionaries of all the 
European languages, and some of Asi- 
‘atic tongues, besides a few hundred of 
the writings of various foreign authors 
in the original. My fondness for ac- 
quiring languages found new stimulus 
and satisfaction, and I applied myself 
earnestly to @.pursuit which some 
would have called a task. 

Time passed for several months with 
little incident worthy of notice. Iheard 
nothing of Zara or her father in the 
meanwhile, and it was only at rare in- 
tervals that they came to my memory. 
I was lost in my rambles through a 
new world. My ordinary life was sim- 
ply monotonous, the same round of em- 
ployment in the printing-room or circu- 
lating library, and I made no acquaint- 
ance beyond our circle of patrons, with 
whom I was a favorite. The officers 
of the regiment, through Berkely, had 
me in to assist when they gave ama- 
teur dramatic performances, but this 
was only an occasional amusement. 
The servants at the castle got to know 
me very well, and often amused me by 
a bit of gossip concerning the family, 
or an anecdote of one of its members. 
To all these I listened, but made no 
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comments. I was naturally fond of 
talking, but I was naturally prudent. 
This was soon discovered, and I be 
came gradually the depository of a deal 
of secret history, useless enough, but 
very amusing. 

Among other facts, I speedily learn- 
ed that the Dowager Countess of Lan- 
dys, the mother of the late earl, was 
nearly imbecile—so much so that she 
was constantly attended to by her 
maid, a woman who had been brought 
up in the family ; and that the present 
earl suffered her to retain the apart- 
ments she had occupied during her 
son’s life-time. She was said to have 
become insane on receiving the news 
of her son’s shipwreck ; but the violent 
paroxysms ceased, leaving her mind in 
a state approaching idiocy, and giving 
rise to a few harmless peculiarities. 
Her cousin, Lady Caroline Bowlington, 
was the only one who had the power 
to interest her. During her short year- 
ly visit the countess seemed to rally, 
and her mind resumed its normal con- 
dition. Onthe departure of her cousin 
there was an apparent relapse. 

I also became well acquainted with 
the steward, Mr. Osborne. He was 
quite a fine gentleman in manners, and 
had the entire confidence of his noble 
master. Indeed it was remarked by 
many that the consultations between 
the two were conducted on a footing 
of equality, and that the manner of the 
steward to the peer was that of one 
who felt secure of his position under 
all circumstances. No one knew the 
origin of this Mr. Osborne. He came 
when the wearer of the title succeeded 
to the earldom, having been summoned 
from a distance. It was said that they 
traveled together abroad, and had been 
connected for many years. People 
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wondered how the servant maintained 
such absolute control over the master, 
for it was evident that the smooth, 
smirking aud dapper gentleman lost a 
portion of his deferential manner when 
conversing with his patron, and paid 
but little heed to the commands gene- 
rally put as suggestions of the latter. 
There was some secret in this which 
none had been able to discover. I made 
no effort to penetrate it. It was no af- 
fair of mine. 

Thus it passed until about a year af- 
ter the rescue of Zara, when, as I sat 
one day in my customary place in the 
library, Lord Landys entered. I rose 
to go, but he bade me remain and be 
seated. He took up the book I had 
been reading, the Dejing Navodu Cres- 
keho, of Francis Palacky, and put me 
some questions as to its contents, pos- 
sibly to ascertain what progress I had 
made in the language in which it was 
written. At length he said : 

“Do you keep up communication 
with your mysterious Spanish friend 
still, Mr. Fecit ?” 

“No, my lord,” was my answer. “I 
have not heard of him or of his daugh- 
ter, for a long while.” 

“T should have thought Mr Bagby 
would have kept you advised of their 
movements.” 

“No, my lord. He never mentions 
them in the oceasional letters I receive 
from him, and I suppose is as ignorant 
of their whereabouts as I.” 

“Hardly since he painted the little 
Zara’s portrait.” 

“That was a sketch from memory, 
my lord. She has a striking face, apt 
to fix its features in an artist’s mind.” 

“You are to be free of your -inden- 
tures in a couple of years, I believe,” 
continued the earl. “ Have you thought 
on your future pursuits ?” 
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“ Not particularly, my lord. I shall 


be a printer, of course.” 

“Your information and quickness,” 
said he, and I rose and bowed an ac- 
knowledgment of the compliment, “lift 
you out.of that sphere of life. There 
are few avenues for ambition in Eng- 
land, without the command of money 
and connexions, but abroad you might 
rise rapidly.” 

“It is possible, my lord,” I replied ; 

“but it would require means there 
too.” 
“Those might be found. I have in- 
fluence with the present ministry, and 
could procure youa ereditable posi- 
tion in India. The road there to repu- 
tation and. wealth is not yet choked 
up. At least, youth, health, talent 
and enterprise might remove all ob- 
stacles.” 

“T thank your lordship, but I have 
no desire to abandon the land where I 
was born.” 

“ Are you sure that you were born 
kere, at all ?” was the quick reply. 

I was startled at the question, and 
the tone in which it was uttered. Be- 
fore I could frame an answer, he con- 
tinued— 

“T do not mean to wound your feel- 
ings at all, but you know your own 
history, and you might have been 
born in France, you know. Think on 
my proposition well before you reject 
it. It gives you an opportunity which 
you can never have upon the soil of 
England. But perhaps you are deter- 
mined to remain here in order to in- 
vestigate the mystery of your birth.” 

“No,” I replied, “I have thought of 
that, but there seems to be no clue. 
The logs of the packet of papers by 
Mr. Guttenberg is irreparable. I shall 
not waste time in a fruitless pursuit. 
When I come to grapple withthe world 


I will do it boldly, and I will allow no 
vain object to weaken my efforts.” 

“You are ambitious, then,” said the 
earl, as he arose to leave the room, 
“ Think well on India—wealth and dis- 
tinction.” 

Without reflecting any more on his 
offers, I resumed my reading, when lie 
had retired. How long I read it ie 
impossible to say, but I had certainly 
gone through a great number of pages, 
when I heard the rustling of silk, and; 
looking up, beheld a very old woman 
regarding me with apparent interest. 

There was something startling in 
the apparition. 

The features, from the indications 
presented, must at one time have been 
handsome ; age had not entirely des 
troyed their pleasing regularity of out 
line ; but the soul which formerly ani- 
mated them was clouded. In strange 
contrast with the brilliant black eyes; 
and the white hair which escaped ia 
masses from beneath the laced cap, 
was the vacant expression about the 
mouth, whose puckered lips, slightly 
parted, disclosed the toothless guma 
The old woman looked at me intently, 
and then muttered something which I 
could not distinguish. This was fol- 
lowed by the words, plainly uttered : 

“ Her son | it must be; yes, look at 
the ear.” 

I recovered from my astonishment 
at length, and, rising, bowed respectr 
fully ; for I was sure that this was the 
Dowager Countess of Landys. She 
motioned me to resume my seat, and 
when I hesitated, sank in a chair, and 
waving her hand, said in a peremptory 
way : 

“ Sit, sir !” 

I obeyed, and she still kept her eyes 
fixed on me, the features lighting up, 
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and the vacant expression quite gone. 
I was meditating how to escape the 
painful scrutiny, when she spoke 
again, and this time in a voice of ten- 
derness : 

“T have not seen you for many days, 
my son. Why do you mourn her loss 
still? She was not worthy of you. I 
told you in the beginning how it would 
be. Let her go.” 

I made no answer. 
have said? 

“ He will come again,” continued the 
Countess, now apparently talking to 
herself. “I know it. He will come 
again. What the living promised the 
dead would do, were the body a hun- 
dred fathoms beneath the sea. The 
dead has never come, and the living 
will.” 

The interview with one thus crazed 
became so embarrassing that I was 
about to escape it by flight, when the 
steward entered the room. The Coun. 
toss glared at him for a moment, rose, 
and walked with a haughty, and, for 
her years, a vigorous step from the li- 
brary. 

“Were you much disturbed, Am- 
brose ?” inquired Osborne. 

“Yes, sir; and in some fear, though 
she has been here but a few minutes. 
It is the Dowager Countess—is it not?” 

“Yes. Itis singular that she said 
nothing to you. She is very apt to 
make queer remarks to strangers.” 

‘She did say something,” I said, and 
repeated her words. 

“Do you understand it?” he inquir- 
ed. 

Now, why should he ask that? Why 
should I understand it? Is there some 
secret here they fear I may fathom? 

These were the questions that I in- 
stantly put to myself. But to Osborne 


What could I 
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I merely gave a negative to his ques- 
tion. 

“She sometimes eludes the vigilance 
of her attendant,” he said, “and goes 
wandering about in this strange kind 
of way, startling visitors with all kinds 
of queer sayings. She often fancies if 
she meets with a stranger that he must 
be her son. She has never recovered 
the late earl’s loss.” 

“ Her ladyship seems to be very old,” 
I said. 

“Yes; but I merely came to get a 
book, and will not disturb you.” 

Mr. Osborne selected a book from 
the shelves, and left the room. 

I resumed my study, but was doom- 
ed to another interruption. I heard 
the door open, and on looking around, 
saw another stranger. 

The last intruder was a woman, neat- 
ly clad in black, apparently a kind of 
domestic. She was about forty years 
of age, with bold, strong features, short 


- in stature, rather stout, but not fat. 


Her eyes were grey, and were fixed on 
me in some surprise. 

“T beg pardon, sir,” she said, “ but 
I have missed the Countess Dowager, 
and looked to see if she were here, She 
sometimes comes in the library-” 

“ Ah! you are her attendant then ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“She was here, but left when Mr. 
Osborne came.” 

“ She does not like him—who does? 
I hope you won’t think me imperti- 
nent, but pray who are you, sir?” 

“ My name is Ambrose Fecit. I am 
Mr. Guttenberg’s apprentice and adopt- 
ed son.” 

“A printer’s boy! How singular |” 

I was amused at the tone in which 
the words were uttered, and the look 
of wonder in her face. 
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“Pray,” I inquired, “is it singular 
that I should be a printer’s apprentice, 
or that, being a printer’s apprentice, I 
should be seated here ?” 

“No, it was not that ; but the like- 
ness was so strong.” 

“ What likeness ?” 

“Yours ; you look like the portrait 
in the north gallery,” 
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“ Whose portrait ?” 

I’m sure I don’t know. The butler 
says he was a pirate. It has hung 
there for years. The late earl brought 
it here. Would you like to see it ?” 

“Very much,” I replied. 

“Come with me, and I will show 
you.” 


(To be continued.) 





A LOST HEART, 


You gave me your heart, a donation of woe, 
From that gift all the mischief has grown ; 

For now I’ve lost mine, and never shall know 
Which is yours, and which is my own. 


THE POET AND THE GODS. 


** Give me,” said Bacchus, ‘‘a bumper of wine |” 
‘* No,” said Apollo, ‘‘a young lass be mine!” 


“Then,” said the poet, ‘since the gods disagree, 
To end the dispute, let both be for me.” 


THE POET’S TOAST. 


To the old let long life be a treasure ; 

And the young, let them taste ev'ry pleasure : 
And the fair, let us kiss, 
They'll welcome the bliss ; 

All the rest, give them peace without measure 





THE LITERATURE OF WAR. 


I ne’er approved this rash romantic war, 

Begot by hot- brained bigots, and fomented 
By the intrigues of proud despairing priests. 
All ‘ages have their madness, this is ours.” 


Crrmcatiy speaking the title of this 
article may not be correct. For war 
is a foe to literature, as it is of every 
other polite accomplishment and virtue. 
The field of literature and refinement 
lies in the regions of peace. That nev- 
er flourished in time of war. It was 
nursed at the breast of peace. The 
great Alneid of Virgil came out of the 
quiet and: peaceful shades of Mantua. 
So it was in the solitary vales of 
Vaucluse that Petrarch drew the 
breath of poetic inspiration, and sent 
forth his sweet sonnets to refine and 
elevate the affections. It was in the 
depths of peace that Paradise Lost 
was born. War never gave birth to 
such triumphant monuments of genius 
as these. It is the nature and the 
business of war to destroy the works 
of literature and virtue. Whither have 
vanished the splendid temples, paint- 
ings and statues that once adorned the 
cities of Corinth and Athens? Ques- 
tion not Time but the destructive God 
of War. Behold the revels of the 
Goths and Huns of Alaric among the 
monumental glories of Rome! After 
the streets had been strewn with the 
dead of every age, a violent assault 
was made upon the works of art of 
every description. Says Gibbon, ‘The 
palaces of Rome, were rudely stripped 
of their splendid and costly furniture. 
The sideboards of massy plate, and the 
variegated wardrobes of silk and pur- 
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ple, were irregularly piled in wagons 
that always followed the march of a 
Gothic army. The most exquisite 
works of art were roughly handled or 
wantonly destroyed ; many a statue 
was melted for the sake of the pre- 
cious materials ; and many a vase, in 
the division of the spoil, was shivered 
into fragments by the stroke of the 
battle-ax.” : 

Is it possible that Gibbon wrote 
these things of those savage barbari- 
ans, the Goths and Huns, in the City 
of Rome, one thousand four hundred 
and fifty years ago? We think he 
must have been prophesying of the 
performances of the refined and Chris- 
tian soldiery of the North in the cities 
of the South, if the year of our Blessed 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-four. © war! war! what a fiend 
art thou! The fury of the vandals in 
Italy has been the way of all nations 
when thoroughly inspired by the demon 
of war. How often has the whole 
beautiful Palatinate been laid waste 
by this foul fiend! The Ukraine, dur- 
ing the last century, was laid waste in 
the same savage manner by that mon- 
ster Catharine of Russia. Almost the 
whole of La Vandee, thickly peopled 
as it was with # rural population, and 
everywhere bearing the mark of the 
highest cultivation, and smiling with 
plenty and happiness, was doomed, in 
the French Revolution, to a horrid de- 
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vastation. Mr. Southey, in his history 
of the Peninsular War, speaking of the 
splendid castle of Benevento, says : 
“Everything combustible was seized. 
Fires were lighted against those fine 
walls ; and pictures of unknown value, 
the works of the greatest Spanish 
masters, and of other great painters 
who left so many of their finest pro- 
ductions in Spain, were heaped together 
as fuel. Cottages were all roofless and 
untenanted. Ashes scattered upon 
their ruined walls, gardens, the shells 
of fine houses, all destroyed by fire.* 
Think we just here of the noble, the 
Christian, the Union-saving march of 
Sheridan through the rich and beauti- 
ful valley of the Shenandoah, or of 
Sherman over the fair and fruitful 
fields of Georgia. Wise, humane and 
beautiful way to save the Union! Let 
us pause for a moment to admire the 
wisdom and humanity of this modern 
march of the vandals, and adore the 
character of the very Christian people 
who applaud it! To drink still deeper 
draughts of approval, let us go back to 
1814, and behold the British army en- 
tering the City of Washington. They 
burn down the capitol, the Presi- 
dent’s house, the public offices, des- 
troying the national library, with all 
its invaluable historic documents. 
Beautiful! We, whose sublime pa- 
triotism, and lofty Christian feelings, 
prompt us to rejoice in the burning of 
southern mansions, and in committing 
to the flames rare libraries, and con- 
tinental pictures, will find sweet 
themes for reflection in these reminis- 
ces of British vandalism. They ought 
to make us in love with war like 
a Christian minister. They ought 
to make our hearts swell with 
satisfaction, like the heart of a minis- 
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ter when he hears of the burning of a 
wheat-field, or of the fireing of a 
widow’s home. 
Such a demon does war make of hu- 
man nature. 
‘*The gates of mercy shall be shut up ; 
And the flesh’d soldier, rough and hard of 
heart, 
In liberty of bloody hand, shall rage 
With conscience wide as hell ; mowing like 


grass 
Your fresh fair and your flow 
maids,” Scere ” sisi 


(Shakspeare, Henry V. 

In the fable of Mars the reign of that 
destructive god is foreshadowed. He 
was born of Juno, without a father, in 
a fit of jealousy andrevenge. Having 
learned that Jupiter had brought Pal- 
las into the world by projecting that 
goddess from his brain, without her as- 
sistance, Juno retired to the garden 
of Olenius, and, without his aid, brought 
Mars, the god of war, into the world. 
The young monster was nursed by 
fierceness. He was worshipped in 
Lemos by the sacrifice of human beings. , 
His companions were fear and anger. | 
His sister, Bellona, attended him with 
a bloody whip. The wolf, the dog, the 
vulture and the cheating Pye, were 
dedicated to him. Typical of his fero- 
cious, ravenons, and lying character. 
He is described by Homer as a mur- 
erer—unjust, impious, mad and perfidi- 
ous. His priests were called Salii, and 
were twelve in number, who carried 
the Aneilia, or sacred bucklers from 
the Temple of Mars, in procession, 
leaping, dancing, and singing profane- 
ly through the streets. What a pic- 
ture of the levity, profanity, and dis- 
gusting infidelity of the abolition 
priests of ourday! These hyenas of 
our pnipits are the Saliit from the Tem- 
ple of Mars, not ministers of the blessed 
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religion of the Prince of Peace. Their 
altars were originally built by Numa, 
not by Christ. Mars was absolved from 
the murder which he committed in the 
ropagus, the seat of Athenian jus- 
tice, to signify that, while the slightest 
misdeeds were punished in the reign 
of peace, the greatest crimes, the most 
inhuman murders were permitted under 
the reign of Mars. Seneca describes 
it all in this line—“ Pava furte puniun- 
tur, magna in triumphis agunter ;” i. e., 
small murders are punished, great 
ones honored with triumphs. 

The ancient poets represent Mars as 
the enemy of Minerva, the goddess of 
wisdom and arts. There was an irre- 
concilable feud between them. How 
true has fabulous history proved itself 
to be in the real history of civilized na- 
tions! Mars the enemy of Minerva. 
War everywhere the foe of wisdom 
and art. The implacable enemy of civ- 
ilization. Many nations, in fighting 
for the possession of territory, have 
lost their civilization. 

* Alas, poor country : 

Altmost afraid to know thyself! It cannot 

Be called our mother, byt our grave ; where 
nothing ‘ 

But who know nothing is never seen to smile ; 

Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that 
rend the air, 

Are made, not mark’d ; where violent sorrow 
seems 

A modern ecstasy ; and the dead man’s knell 

Is there scarce asked for whom ; and good 
men’s lives 

Expire before the flowers in their caps. 

(Macbeth. 


In these lines we may see our own 
wretched face, as in a glass, at the 
present moment- The victories we 
have won are over ourselves. Tri- 
umphs over our own happiness and 
lives. We sometimes go of in ecstasy, 
but it is the ecstasy of madness, for it 
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is over our own dead. We shout like 
fiends that we killed ten thousand 
“rebels.” But we forget like tools that 
we devoted to death thirty thousand of 
our own people in that single day of 
combat. Our own people! Who are 
our people? Are not the Virginians 
as much our people as the Vermonters ? 
If I were to choose for my neighbor be- 
tween the general characteristics of a 
Virginian and a Vermonter, I could not 
be long in making my elections Why 
should I, who find it impossible not to 
weep over the mangled corpse of a brave 
man of Vermont, turn round and laugh 
and jibe ‘over the same sight of a 
brave Virginian? Thank God that I 
am not so bereft of my reason and my 
humanity. They are all my people. 
Nor can I find in my heart any sym- 
pathy for the popular uncivilization and 
barbarism which localizes death and 
then shouts in gladness over it. The 
triumph of offensive war is, at best, a 
barbarian’s glory. I shudder at the 
attrocities of war, committed by na- 
tions professing Christianity I turn 
away in sick disgust from these bloody 
Salit, the lying priests from the filthy 
temple of Mars, who officiate in our 
pulpits in the prostituted name of the 
sublime Prince of Peace from Gallilee, 

Mr. Medhurst an English missiona- 
ary at Batavia, once presented a tract 
toa Malay. On receiving it he said to 
the missionary ; -‘ Are you coming to 
teach me this new religion? Look at 
the nations professing it. How they 
cut each other’s throat about such 
trifles as the title to a few acres of 
land!” The Emperor of China gave as 
a reason for refusing the Christian re- 
ligion to be preached in his empire, that 
“Wherever the Christians go, they 
whiten the soil with human bones” 
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A Turk at Jerusalem once said to 
Mr. Wolff, a missionary: “ Why do 
you come to us?” “To teach you 
peace,” replied Wolff. “ Peace !” ex- 
claimed the Turk, leading him to the 
window, and pointing to Mount Calva- 
ry ; “There upon the very spot where 
your Lord poured out his blood, the Mo- 
hammedan is obliged to interfere to 
to, prevent Christians from shedding 
the blood of each other !” What would 
be the ho rror of the Malay of Batavia 
the Emperor China, or the Turk of Je- 
rusalem were they to look upon 
our country now, as it lies soaking in 
fraternal blood! How would they 
shudder at the ferocity of the conflict 
and at the low and groveling motive 
with which it is waged! If this is 
civilization what would barbarism be ? 
If this is liberty where would they turn 
their eyes to get a look at tyranny? 
If this is a model Republic where the 
laws are under the feet of armies, what 
what could a model despotism be? Plu- 
tarch says of Philopoemen, “ Nature, 
indeed, gave him such talents for com” 
mand that he knew not only how to 
govern according to the laws, but he 
knew how to govern the laws themselves.” 
If this is praise, we have examples 
nearer to us than the Achen comman- 
der. Plutarch also tells us that the 
blood-thirsty Marius studied to make 
new commotions in the Roman Com- 
monwealth, because he discovered that 
all his greatness arose from war. It 
was the saying of this tyrant that “Jn- 
ter arma silent leges”—i. e., in war the 
laws are silent. This has been called 
@ law maxim. It never was a law 


maxim, notwithstanding we have heard - 


no less a person than the Hon. Daniel 
S. Dickinson quote it as such. It was 
the maxim of a tyrant and a murderer. 


If such were a principle of law all that 
any monster would have to do. to de- 
prive the people of the protection of 
their laws would be to get up a war. Sir 
James Mackintosh remarks that “ an ar- 
my with the sentiments which it is the 
system of modern Europe to inspire, is 
not only hostile to freedom but incom- 
patible with i” 

It is the nature of war not only to 
make an end of liberty and to destroy 
the works of science, literature and art, 
but to overthrow the social fabric it- 
self. Tacitus refers to this as one of 
the scourges of war. Count Segur in 
his account of the expedition into Rus. 
sia, has this remark: “ Henceforward 
there was no fraternity in arms ; there 
was an end to all society, to all ties ; 
the excess of evils had brutified them.” 
It is even so in all wars, except those 
of unavoidable self-defense. We are in 
full possession of this intolerable 
scourge at the present moment. It 
was the boast of a drunken western 
senator, in the Senate Chamber of the 
United States, even before the com. 
mencement of the present war, that 
“we will leave the print of our char- 
iot wheels so deep in the soil of the 
South that eternity shall not wear them 
out.” That threat may be fulfilled ; 
but those chariot wheels have already 
left still deeper marks in our social 
structure. The plowshare has been 
sent through society here in the North, 
until the very foundations of good 
neighborhood have been broken up ; 
and a whole generation must pass 
away from the scene of action before 
we shall recover from the shock. The 
child is yet unborn that will live to see 
us in the possession of the peace, pros- , 
perity, and all the blessings of civili- 
zation which we enjoyed in such 
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abundant degree before the commence- 
ment of the suicidal strife. Society 
with us more resembles a caravan of 
tigers than a community of intelligent, 
Christian gentlemen. Neighbors pass. 
each other in the streets with that pe- 
culiar cut-throat cast of countenance 


which indicates the hell that reigns. 


within the breast. The war is every- 
where. Not alone in the smoking ru- 
ins of Southern cities, but’ here in the 
heart and brain of every man and 
woman of the North. Our chariot 


wheels have passed over the fruitful 
fields of the South ; and they have al- 
so passed over our own hearts, tearing 
out their human sympathies, and scat. 
tering to the four winds of heaven all 
the sweet charities and blessed emblems 
of religion and civilization. There is no 


escape from the consequences of our 
crime. No hiding place for our follies 
When Mars thought he was commit. 
ting adultery with Venus in secret, he 
was seen by all the gods. Even so 
our present folly and uncivilization are 
seen and abhorred by all the world ex 
cept ourselves. We, as if possessed by 
demons, rejoice even in our calami- 
ty. In such detestation did the Ro- 
mans at the most refined era of their 
history hold civil war that they would 
not permit the picture of Mars to be 
painted on their gates and private 
doors ; but, instead, painted the like 
ness of Minerva, the goddess of wis 
dom, art, science, and literature. 

We shudder to imagine what the 
people of this country would, at the 
present time, paint as public emblems 
of their taste in morals, literature and 
art. As for our literature, it has lost 
nearly every trace of all the respecta- 
bility it ever possessed. For the most 
part, its dignity and truth are in keep- 
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ing with the worthless and lying des- 
patches of the War Department. Al- 
most everything in the shape of ro- 
mance, criticism, essays, and poetry, 
partakes of the fever, fraud and false- 
hood of politics and manners. A 
book that was not devoted to some de- 
lusion or sham, would astonish us, as 
something making its appearance out 
of due time. The current popular li- 
terature is well represented by such 
books as the “The Bobbin Boy,” wh'ch 
is simply a string of insipid, fulsome 
lies about the progress of Gen. Banks 
from boyhood to manhood, He is call- 
ed “The Bobbin Boy” from having 
lived in a factory. Had he never left 
it, his own and his country’s honor 
would be better off. His life began 
with bobbin, and winds up with tape— 
poor stuff, in this instance, certainly, 
to make a hero of; and a wretched 
piece of mortal vanity to weave into a 
volume. There is another book of the 
same character about Gen. Grant, en- 
titled “The Tanner Boy,” based upon 
the fact that his father was a tanner ; 
and another about Chase, as “ The Fer- 
ry Boy ;” and still another about Andy 
Johnson, as “The Tailor Boy.” There 
are dozens of books of these titles, all 
written in a vein of laudatory fulsome- 
ness and most indecent disregard of 
truth. They are called “ books for the 
times,” and they are well named ; for 
their shallowness, falseness, and syco- 
phancy, are indeed characteristic births 
of the times. Even Edward Everett 
writes and lectures volumes of sense- 
less fiction and dribble about the re- 
bellion and the war, showing that his 


‘manhood and his literary character 


have succumbed to the enervating and 
demoralizing temper of the hour. Bry- 
ant vainly tries to spur up his jaded 
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muse to sing the glories of blood and 
negroes. Only such poetlings as Boker, 
Bayard Taylor, Stoddard and Aldrich, 
can get off their tin horns at full blast 
on such subjects, because their muse 
is incapable of higher flight. It is the 
age of negro literature, Fred Doug- 
las deserves to stand at the head of 
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the popular litterateurs of the day. He 
is the type of the new American man 
of genius. Alas, the once bright face 
of American literature is covered with 
soot and blood, and wool, We advise 
no man to attempt to wash them off, 
unless he is prepared to encounter the 
yell of a hundred thousand hyenas -- 





ARABIAN EPIGRAMS. 


ON A VALETUDINARIAN, 


So careful is Isa, and anxious to last, 
So afraid of himself is he 


He swears through the nostrits the the breath 
And he’s trying to breathe thro’ but one, 


goes too fast, 


ON A MISER. 


« Hang her, a thoughtless, wasteful fool, 
She scatters corn where’er she goes”— 


Quoth 


Hassan, angry 


at his mule, 


That dropt a dinner to the crows. 


#0 A LADY, UFON HER REFURAT, OF MRIONS, AND HEB RESECTION OF TER 
ADDRESSES OF AN ADMIRER. 


When I sent —_ my melons, a cried out with scorn, 


Mag oug 


+ hee ey 


wrinkled, and yellow ;” 


whom those graces adorn, 


You ry 


called me an ugly old fellow. 


TO A LADY, ON SEEING HER BLUSH. 
1 whene’er I os on thee, 


turns pale, 


Lek altered chi 
e upon thine, sweet maid, I see 
A deep’ning blush prevail. 


Lelia, shall I the cause impart 
Why such a change takes place? 
The crimson stream deserts my heart, 
To mantle on thy face. 


TO A FEMALE CUPBEARER., 
Come, Lelia, fill the goblet up, 


Reach round the 


wine, 


Think not that we will take the cup 
From any hand but thine. 


yp rept he haar 
can such su 


No 
It its tint from Le 


S sheak, 


Its brightness from her eye. 
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Now, let us see if we.can unbend a 
little from the severe attitude in which 
our heart and brain are fixed by long 
battling against fraud, despotism and 
war, to bring out of the shadow-re- 
gions of the past something of this de- 
lightful record of kisses. But let it 
not be supposed that we are writing 
this article exclusively for our lady pa- 
trons. The men are more in need of 
it, from the fact that they are more in 
danger of losing their humanities in 
the barbarian ordeal through which we 
are passing. The theme is all-compre. 
hending. It has made of one blood‘all 
nations ; and we may add that it has 
made of-one blood the philosophers and 
the fools of all nations ; for all have 
acknowledged the delight of kissing ; 
though not perhaps in the same sub- 
lime degree, as we suppose that must 
depend, ina great measure, upon the 
culture and refinement of the heart and 
brain. Historically, we are able to 
trace kissing as far back, at least, as 
the termination ot the siege of Troy, 
when we are told that “upon the re- 
turn of the Grecian warriors, their 
wives met them, and joined their lips 
together with joy” 

Kissing among the heathens was a 
religious ceremony. Cicero tells us of 
the statue of Hercules, of which the 
chin and lips were worn away by the 
constant kissing of the worshippers. 
We have traces of this ceremony in 
the kissing of the Testament. on the 
administration of oaths in our courts 
of justice. 

Kissing also has an éarly sacred 
history, for we read in Genesis that 
* Jacob kissed Rachel.” 


The refined Greeks celebrated no- ' 
thing so much as the kiss. Anacreon 
tells us that he dreamed of asking a 
beautiful girl for a kiss, and just as he 
was about to receive it, he unfortu- 
nately awoke and lost it : 


‘* When as I thought to snatch a kiss, 

The vision fled—the sleep of bliss— 
And left alone, I felt in vain 
The torturing wish to sleep again.” 

The following is a perfectly literal 
translation of one of the epigrams of 
the Greek Anthology : 

‘* A certain maid kissed me one evening with 
moist lips ; 

The kiss was nectar, for her mouth emitted 
the sweets of nectar. 

Now I am drunk with the kiss, having im- 
bibed so much love.” 


The following exquisite lines are al- 


so from the Anthology: 
‘* He who thy lovely face beholds, 
Whose beauty every charm unfolds, 
Is surely blest ; but more so he, 
Who hears thy voice of harmony! 
But more than mortal is the bliss 
Of him who ravishes a kiss, 
In playful dalliance from those lips 
Where glowing love his empire keeps 
But quite a god is sure, the swain, 
Who feels thee, blushing, kiss again, 
And from that mouth the gift receives, 
Which all his soul of sense bereaves.” 


But not in Greek poetry alone do we 
find such delightful accounts of the 
kiss ; the philosophers of the classic 
land, even such profound ones as Pla- 
to, may be quoted to the same effect, 
as witness the following literal trans- 
lation of one of his epigrams : 


‘¢ When Agathis by a burning kiss consent- 
ed to repay my passion, I felt my soul com- 
ing to my lips, as though ee 
on those of Agathis.” 
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Aristesnetus called a kiss “the sweet 
mingling of souls.” This beautifal 
idea that the souls of lovers pass from 
lip to lip through a kiss is everywhere 
seen in the writings of the Greeks. 
We often meet with the charming fan- 
cy that the soul of the dying may pass 
into the soul of the living lover through 
a kiss. Bion has made use of this 
consoling thought in his matchless 
Epitaph on Adonis, where he makes 
Venus exclaim ; 

“Stay, poor Adonis! lift thy languid head, 

Ah, let me find thy last expiring breath, 

Mix lips with lips, and draw thy soul in 
death. 

Wake but a little for a last, last kiss : 

Beit tre last, but warm with life as this— 

That through my lips I may thy spirit drain, 

Suck thy sweet breath—drink love through 
every vein ; 

This kiss shall serve me ever in thy stead, 

Since thou thyself, unhappy one, art fled.” 

To show the difficulty of doing jus- 
tice to this beautiful passage in Eng- 
lish verse, we give a perfectly literal 
prose translation of it : 

" «Rise for a moment, 0, Adonis! and give 
me a kiss just before thou diest! Kiss me if 
it be never so little, while yet thy kiss has 
life ; whilst thy breath may flow from thy 
soul into my mouth, and into my heart,* and 
I will steal away thy sweet love, but I will 
preserve this kiss as if it was Adonis himself, 
when thou, unhappy youth, dost fly me.” 


The Latin poets were far less refined 
and spirituelle in their ideas of the kiss 
than the Greeks. 

The following, for an illustration, 
will show us what a complete glutton 
Martial was in the business : 


“*Come, dearest, and give me sweet kisses, 
For sweeter sure girl never gave ; 

But why in the midst of my blisses, 
Do you ask me how many I'll have? 





* The word we translate “ ” ig, in the Greek: 
“liver.” The ancients belleved t the abode of 
love was in the liver. 
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I'm not to be satinted in pleasure ; 
Then prithee, my charmer, be kind ; 

For whilst I love you beyond measure, 
To numbers I'll ne’er be confined.” 


If we may trust the word of Poly- 
dore Virgil, the people of England, in 
his time, were famous for their kissing 
habits. He says: “The women of 
England not only salute their rela- 
tions, but all persons promiscuously ; 
and this ceremony they repeat, gently 
touching them with their lips, not only 
with grace, but without the least im- 
modesty.” 

‘But the great, the reverend, the pi- 
ous Erasmus, bears a still more ample 
and glowing testimony to this sweet 
custom of the ancient Britons. He 
wrote home to a friend, as follows : 

“Did you-know, my Faustus, the plea- 
sures which England affords, you would fly 
here on winged feet, and if your gout would 
not allow you, you would wish yourself a 
Dedalus.* To mention to you one among 
many things, here are nymphs of the love- 
liest looks, good-humored, and whom you 
would prefer even to your favorite muses. 
Here also prevails a custom never enough to 
be commended, that whenever you come, 
every one receives you witha kiss; when 
you return, kisses again meet you. If you 
meet any one, the first salutation is a kiss, 
In short, kisses everywhere abound ; which, 
my Faustus, did you once taste, how very 
sweet and how very fragrant they are, you 
would not, like Solon, wish for ten years ex- 
ile in England, but would desire to spend 
there the remainder of your life.” 


If so pions and godly a scholar as 
Erasmus might fly off into such rap- 
tures on the subject of kisses, we shall 
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hardly find another individual in all 
history whose dignity would be com- 
promised by such a thing. The vola- 
tile author of the following lines was 
not more infatuated with the nectarous 
habit : 
** When we dwell on the lips of the lass we 
adore, 
Not a pleasure in nature is wanting ; 
May his soul be in heaven, he deserves it 'm 
sure, 
Who was first the inventor of kissing. 
Master Adam, I verily think, was the man, 
Whose discovery will ne'er be surpassed ; 
Well, since the sweet game with creation be- 


gan, 
To the end of the world may it last.” 


Sir Philip Sidney was not above 
confessing his admiration of kissing, 
as witness the following lines on the 
power of a kiss : 

‘Best charge and bravest retreat in Cupid’s 
fight, 

A double key which opens to the heart, 
Most rich when most its riches it impart, 
Nest of young joys, schoolmaster of delight, 
Teaching the mean at once to take and give, 

The friendly stay, where blows both wound 
and heal, 
The petty death where each in other live, 
Poor hope’s first wealth, hostage of promise 


weak, 
Breakfast of love.” 


Ben Johnson evidently wished to be 
thought a connoisseur in the sweet art 
of kissing ; 


‘For love’s sake, kiss me once again, 

T long, and should not beg in vain— 
Here’s none to spy or see ; 

Why do you doubt or stay? 

Till taste as lightly as the bee 
That doth but touch his flower, and flies 

away.” 

There must have been pretty strong 
kissing going on in Shakspeare’s time, 
or the great poet was guilty of unpar- 
donable exaggeration in the following 
lines : 
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“Then kissed me hard, 
As if he plucked up kisses by the roots 
That grew upon my lips.” 

From the following we may conclude 
that in Beaumont’s day some of the la- 
dies, at least, had a prudent and econ- 
omising idea on this subject : 

“« Kiss you first, my lord? 'tis uo fair fashion; 

Our lips are like rose-buds ; biown with mens’ 
breaths 

They lose both sap and savor.” 


Drayton was no friend to bashful 
and timid kissing ; he says : 
‘These poor half kisses kill me quite ; 

Was ever man thus served? 

Amid an ocean of delight, 

For pleasure to be starved.” 


Mrs. Behn had some enthusiastic fan- 
cies on the subject, as we judge from 
the following lines in her Abdelazar : 

‘* Sweet were his kisses on my balmy lips, 

As are the breezes breathed amidst the 
groves 

Of ripening spices on the hight of day.” 

Dryden must have had some exalted 
experience, or he would hardly have 
conceived these lines : 


**QOh! let me live forever on those lips! 
The nectar of the gods to these is tasteless.” 


Dr. Wolcot was in great trouble at 
the evanescent nature of the delicious 
bliss : 

** Soft child of love, thou balmy bliss, 

Inform me, O delicious kiss ! 

Why thou so suddenly art gone, 

Lost in the moment thou art won ?” 

Sheridan seems to have been as wan- 
dering as an Arabian on horseback in 
his fancies, for he says : 

*T ne’er saw nectar on a lip, 
’ But where my own did hope to sip.” 

No poet was ever to be more envied 
than Leigh Hunt, if the kiss he receiv- 
ed from “ Jenny” was anything like as 
sweet as he imagined it.to be ; 
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«Jenny kissed me, when we met— 
Jump‘ng from the chair she sat in— 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in ; 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I’m growing old—but add, 
Jenny kissed me.” 


As this article is limited to exactly 
four pages, we have space for just one 
illustration more, which shall be from 
our own countrywoman, Mrs. Sigour- 
ney ; 


‘* And with a velvet lip print on his brow 
Such language as the tongue hath never spo- 
ken.” 

We have read of a “blushing lip,” 
“ruby lip,” “dewy lip,” “ pouting lip,” 
“glowing lip,” and even “burning 
lip,” and, doubly fortified as we are by 
philosophy, we think we could stand 
@ little of all these; but O, mighty 
Cupid ! defend us from such a cold and 
passionless, and cats-paw like thing as 
a “ velvet lip [” 





SONG OF THE AGES. 


Old earth had once its swaddling clothes, 
In dumb phenominal of time ; 
Its strength like growing childhood rose, 
Amid dark chaos, and the chime 
Of morning stars—whose music rung, 
Where gloaming darkness wildly sung, 
“Light, more light!” 


And then its brawny manhood came— 
Its heart the mighty summons felt, 
Rebounding with its blood of flame— 
And girded with an ocean belt ; 
Around its mountain ribs of rock 
Was heard the awful thunder shock, 
“Light, more light!” " 


And man was there, translating all 
The mystic psalmody of Fate, 
God’s hieroglyphics on the wall, 
Emblazoned o’er creation’s gate— 
Fire ciphers which the brooding night 
Made voiceful in a cry for light, - 
‘‘ Light, more light!” 


Up went the shout through every age— 
A God’s'voice in the soul of man— 
Resounding o’er a sea of rage, 
Before the mighty batile-van 
Of heroes, martyrs, and Gop’s Great, 
Who scorn the light of lust and hate, 
“Light, more light!” 
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Tae Hon. Henry May -delivered a 
speech in Congress, Feb, 27th, 1863, 
in which he declared that Judge Doug- 
las, not long before his death, read to 
him, in manuscript, a pamphlet which 
he was about to publish, embracing a 
plan for a peaceable solution of the 
conflict between the North and South. 
It was, at the time, well known to the 
intimate friends of Mr. Douglas that he 
was engaged on such a work, and its 
publication was looked for with emo- 
tions of the profoundest anxiety and 
hope. But alas! the death of the dis- 
tinguished statesman cut short all 
these expectations, and robbed his 
country of the wisdom of that council 
which would have had a powerful in- 
fluence in directing the public mind in- 
to measures which might have saved 
our land from this horrible inundation 
of blood. 

The following is the statement of the 
Hon. Mr. May: 


‘*Mr, Speaker, that eminent and far-see- ‘ 


ing statesman, the late Judge Douglas, avow- 
ed to mein April preceding his death, his 
solemn conviction that our Union was at an 
end. I violate no confidence in repeating 
his opinions, since he assured me it was his 
purpose to publish his views at an early day; 
and if the sequel of his life may seem in con- 
flict with these views, there are those among 
his personal friends on this floor, who can 
reconcile his conduct, and show the confor- 
mity of his plans with a peaceful solution of 
of our national troubles. Judge Douglas, 
on that occasion, read to me an elaborate es- 
say, that he told me had cost him more 
thought and labor than any work of his life ; 


that he feared it was too long, and wished . 


both to abridge and simplify it, so that it 
might be read and understood by all; that he 
would revise it at Chicago, and then give it 


to his countrymen. . Death, alas! denied 
this most patriotic design. That essay as 
cribed our present situation to the aggres- 
sive spirit of northern Abolitionism. It de- 
clared his conviction that the Union of our 
States, as originally formed and maintained, 
was finally destroyed, and no political union 
could exist again between the free and the 
slaveholding States ; that such an idea must 
be abandoned, and a commercial union, found- 
ed upon the plan generally of the Zollverein 
of the States of Germany, be accepted as the 
only practical arrangement to secure peace 
now and hereafter. That masterly paper, 
every word of which I heard read by him- 
self, and which since his death I have endea- 
vored in vain to procure for the benefit of its 
wise counsels to our countrymen, fully ex- 
plained the plan, operation, and results of 
the Zollverein, and showed how, with cer- 
tain modifications, it could be adapted to 
sustain all those principal causes and influ- 
ences which have hitherto made the United 
States the happiest and most prosperous of 
nations.” 

Several parties beside Mr. May have 
applied to Mrs. Douglas for the manu- 
script above referred to, but in every 
instance she has’ refused to give it to 
the public, for reasons which we are 
sorry to say reflect little honor to her- 
self, while they stamp the administra- 
tion with an infamy which time can 
never efface. It was a knowledge of 
the existence of this document that 
caused Forney, who has well earned 
the name of the “dog” of Mr. Lincoln, 
to declare, in his remarks at the cere- 
monies at the battle-ficld of Gettys- 
barg, that “Mr. Douglas died at the 
right time.” For faction, and treason, 
and despotism, it is true, the great 
statesman did die at the right time ; 
but, for his country, at the wrong time. 
Had he lived, this now suppressed pain 
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phlet would have been given to the 
public, and it would have held, at least, 
the Democratic party from sloughing 
off into this deep gulf of shame, as an 
abettor of despotism, where it now 
lies. 

The position assumed by Judge 
Douglas, in his intended publication, 
was in keeping with his memorable 
speech in the Senate, where he declar- 
ed that “war is disunion ; final, eter- 
nal separation,” and where he further 
declared that the Republican party 
“wanted war,” for the very reason 
which all the world now sees they have 
waged it. Had Judge Douglas lived, 
he would have thundered these truths 
into the public ear until the popular 
heart would have stirred like the ocean 
ina storm. He would have told the 
whole truth, and the people would have 
believed him. His death left the North 
without a statesman ‘possessing the 
combined forces of intelligence, hon- 
esty, pluck, and position, to make him- 
self the leader. of any honorable way 
out of our difficulties, or & wise plan 
of reconstruction. The first thing to 


be comprehended was, what the far 


secing Douglas understood at a glance, 
viz., that war was disunion. We find 
it impossible to believe that any intel- 
ligent man could think otherwise. We 
have never thought so meanly of the 
intelligence of the leading Republi. 
cans, or of their tools, the “ War Dem- 
ocrats,” as to suppose that they really 
imagined they could save the Union by 
war. We have never, for a moment, 
doubted that the real intention of these 
leaders is to subvert and overthrow 
the State governments, and establish 
the centralized despotic principle upon 
their ruins. To suppose otherwise is 
to regard them all as lunatics, or to 
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publish ourselves as fools. Even to 
succeed in “ conquering” the southern 
States would be precisely the most. 
perfect and ruinous destruction of the 
Union, because it would be a complete 
blotting out of the urganic principle on 
which th> Union was founded. Better 
that the form of the Union should be 
overthrown a thousand times, than that 
the organic principle should be violat- 
ed in a single instance ; for while“ the 
principle survives, there is hope of new, 
and, perhaps, of more perfect union. 
The present Federal Government is the 
third Union that has been formed by 
these States, each succeeding one more 
perfect than the former. But once des- 
troy the principle, and all hope, not 
only of Union, but of American liberty, 
perishes. The fatal mistake of the 
people of the North has been their un- 
willingness to admit the unavoidable 
conclusions of their own reason and 
common sense, so plainly stated in Mr. 
Douglas’s Senatorial speech, and more 
elaborately set forth in his pamphlet, 
which has been so shamelessly and so 
criminally suppressed, viz., that it is 
not possible to save the Union by war. 
and that if we have no other remedy, 
the Union is at an end. Every hour 
we postpone the acceptance of this con- 
clusion, is simply misfortune and ruin 
to ourselves, It is a useless sacrifice 
of our people, and an insane piling up 
of debt which crushes us, and will 
crush onr ‘children to latest genora- 
tions. We shall not, in this article, 
dwell upon the foolishness of the ex- 
pectation with which the people of the 
North have been inspired, of finally 
conquering or subjugating the South. 
The man who entertains such an idea, 
simply suffers his revengeful passions 
to run away with his-judgment. We do 
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hot doubt that until we have something 
to offer besides the word of ¢ommand, 
something better than threats of fire, 
plunder. rape, and confiscation, she 
will be found equal to the worst that 
we can do. Four years of superhu- 
man putting forth of our utmost 
strength ought to teach us to think so; 
and they would, if we had not lost our 
reason, We still hold, with the la- 
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‘mented Douglas, that war is disunion ; 


and we entirely agree with the posi- 
tion assumed in his suppressed pam- 
phlet, that of all the measures of resto- 
ration, war is the only one that could 
be devised that would render eternal 
separation absolutely certain. We are 
repeating the example of that lunatic 
who cut his own throat to save him- 
self from dying of a fever. 





THE IDEAL REPUBLIC. 


DESCRIBING UNACCOUNTABLE WONDERS DISCOVERED BY PROFESSOR HUGH FALUTIN, IN A REMARK- 
ABLE VOYAGE TO THE IDEAL WORLD, WHEREIN IMPOSSIBLE THINGS ARE MADE VERY POSSIBLE, 
AND THINGS THAT NEVER EXISTED ARE MADE PLAUSIBLE TO THE SIMPLEST INTEULECT. 


Tae readers of Txt Gip Guanp will re- 
member that sometime during the very happy 
year of 1864, we published a brief report of 
a lecture before the Loyal Philosophical So- 
ciety of New York, by the very learned Pro- 
fessor Hugh Falutin, on the character of the 
Ideal World. We are happy to be enabled 
to amnounce that, for the unspeakable benefit 
of mankind, the same learned and useful So- 
ciety has engaged the services of the most 
ingenious Professor Hugh Falutin, for a course 
of lectures, to be delivered once a month 
during the present winter. The first lecture, 
which was given to ® crowded audience of 
the learned and elite of both sexes, was on 
The Ideal Republic. The editor. of Taz Orp 
Guanp is not a member of the learned Soci- 
ety, but he was politely favored with a ticket 
to the whole course, and had the honor to be 
one of the delighted crowd of highly intelli- 
gent people who witnessed the opening per- 
formance. The distinguished Professor came 
forward amid a storm of applause, and the 
waving of a sea of white and odorous hand- 
kerchiefs, and said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—In order 
that I may not be accused of ‘egotism 


in narrating my very remarkable disco- 
veries, it is proper that I should briefly 
state the circumstances ander which 
my voyage to the new Ideal Republic 
was undertaken. From my youth, I 
have been a hard student of the science 
of government, and of innate ideas. My 
researches led me to a state of un- 
speakable wretchedness and discon- 
tent, at the groveling nature of all 
things in this material republic. Gra- 
dually my intellectual part, drooping 


‘under the pressure, began to retire 


from the sensible world, and would 
have resigned itself into a state of in- 
cogitancy, had not the most excellent 
and learned Dr. Philo Umbug appear- 
ed at the right moment, to divert me 
from thatinclination. I had fever seen . 
him before ; but having cultivated in- 
nate ideas, \ instantly knew him. Af- 
ter a few compliments, he told me it 
was the respect he ‘had for a person of 
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my-extraordinary merits: that brought 
him thither to obtrade upon my priva- 
cy; that he knew the grounds of my 
discontent, and would instantly remove 
them, by taking md into a better state 
of life, where I should be put in pos- 
session of entire féliéity. A Republic, 
in fact, where every man, and every 
woman, would have riches, honor, wit, 
beauty, and every’ other possible and 
impossible accomplishment. I at once 
concluded that this blessed state could 
be to ‘other than the glorious Ideal Re- 
public, of which I had been dream- 
ing so long. Growing impatient to be 
on the voyage, I began to look about 
for my wings, a fine new pair, of great 
strength and beauty, which my innate 
ideas had already made for the purpose of 
visiting an old acquaintance, which I 
have reason to believe at the present 
time resides in the city of Copernicus, 
in the moon. I very well understood, 
by my innate idea, that the Ideal Re- 
public must lie in some’ of the lunar re. 
gions, or at least that we must take 
the moon in our way to it. But the 
learned and ingenious Dr. Philo Um- 
bug persuaded me to leave my wings 
behind, as they would prove a great 
hindrance to me in flying ; and assured 
‘me ‘that if I would give myself up en- 
tirely to his guidance he would take 
me to our journey’s end in safety. He 
told me I must first be hoodwinked— 
that if I would become a true philoso- 
pher, and see the Ideal Republic to the 
best advantage, there was nothing so 
proper and expedient as to deprive my- 
self of my material vision. The rea- 
son he gave for this plausible require- 
ment was, the great inconvenience that 
arises from our senses. It is sure, said 
he, that is the greatest impediment in 
the way of getting rid of this unjust 
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material Republic, and of getting into 
the new ideal one. Weshould find 
our eyes infinitely sharper if it were not 
for light; nay, we shonld see even 
ideas themselves, did not this outward 
liglit stand in’ the way. (Applause.) 
So I blindfolded myself, and under the 
inspiration of hope, and my innate idea, 
set forth with eagerness for the beaut 
fal Ideal Republic. O, what rapture, 
as I approached the land of invisible 
light! Ye, who have ‘your intellect 
embodied, or immersed in matter, 
whose thoughts are defiled by the con- 
tagion of sense, can know nothing of 
the sacred shades that inhabit inacces- 
sible inanity. There I first discovered 
the beatific frenzies—the parents of the 
whole intelligible universe. Illumin- 
ated sages, profound necromancers, 
transcendental visionaries—the guar- 
dians of superlunary essences—in the 
midst of which dwelt the sublimated 
habilaments, the indiginary and born 
members of the new, the divine arche- 
typal Republic. (Great applause.) 
There I was made acquainted with the 
lovely conceits, whims, caprices, chi- 
meras, which are the sovereign dis- 
pensers of human destiny, and which 
bring to light things involved in an- 
cient darkness, and veiled from men 
by the interposition of blind reason. 
On approaching the atmosphere of the 
Ideal Republic, or rather as soon as I 
came within the sphere of its activi- 
ties, you, ladies and- gentlemen, can 
imagine my surprise to find myself 
gravely turning upon my axis, which 
‘was something more than a novelty, 
as I had never traveled in that manner 
before. And this probably might’ be 
the reason that my brain was seized 
with a most violent whizzing, as if a 
great number of wind-mills had been 
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very diligently at work within it. This 
virtiginous circumstance of brain was 
not in the least abated by the conti- 
nued rolling of my person, which grew 
more and more violent as I progressed. 
At last I discovered something that 
seemed to be in the shape of a scull, 
which was making very discernible 
circumvolutions about, its own center. 
Now, for the first time since the com- 
mencement of my journey, my learned 
guide spoke, and told me that this was 
the Ideal Republic—that this vast scuié 
was the shell of it, and that inside of 
it was the most wonderful and beauti- 
ful state of society. That the happy 
inhabitants never have the headache, 
from the fact, probably, that they have 
not real, but only ideal brains. The 
only reality in their composition is their 
stomachs, which appeared to be rea- 
sonably active machines of their kind. 
On entering this beatific, or trans- 
sublinary state of society, the circum- 
stance that amazed and delighted me 
most was that all the white people were 
either wholly transformed, or being ra- 
pidly transformed into negroes. (Up- 
rorious and long-continued applause.) 
The only social inequality I noticed 
was the contempt with which the 
wholly transformed looked upon those 
who were only in the process of being 
transformed into negroes. To be ane- 
gro is the highest attainable peak of 
glory in this Ideal Republic. (Deafen- 
ing applause.) I saw one young white 
woman, who could not have been long 
there, from the pure whiteness of her 
skin, fondling and kissing a negro ba- 
by in the most ecstatic manner—call- 
ing it ‘my darling,” “my own sweet 
cherub,” “my beautiful lilly” (tremen- 
dous applause and waving of white 
handkerchiefs by the ladies,) “ my an- 
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gel,” “ my joy and delight.” I saw an 
immense procession of women, the 
wives and daughters of merchants, I 
was informed, crowding a public square 
for the purpose of presenting’ some ne- 
groes with various tokens of their love 
and honor, (great applause,) and not 
the least cheering and. beautiful por- 
tion of this ceremony was the evident 


-delight which these womens’ husbands 


experienced in seeing their wives en- 
gaged in so ennobling a demonstra- 
tion. I was told that those who were 
so unfortunate as to be born white, did 
the best they conld to atone for the dis- 
grace, by supporting the negroes with- 
out work, keeping them for the amuse- 
ment and pleasure of their wives and 
daughters. Beautiful thought! Beau- 
tiful Ideal Republic ! in which the un- 
reasonable, the vulgar prejudices of 
the old material Republic, formed by 
such sense-encumbered laggards and 
bigots as Washington, are unknown ! 
(Thundering applause.) Yes, Wash- 
ington, ladies and gentlemen, whose 
fatal precepts and example cursed this 
material, sense-bound Republic, with a 
superstitious and degrading reverence 
for such entangling, spirit-cramping, 
and love-restraining abominations as 
constitutions and laws. (Terrific ap- 
plause.) In the grand Ideal Republic 
there are nosuch hinderments to hap- 
piness, There, every man is free from 
all weight of laws, and has nothing to 
do but to cheerfully obey the will of 
the President, or take the consequences. 
(Ear-splitting applause.) Everything 
is delightfully simple, Even the roads 
and paths offer to man’s ideal footsteps 
the most plain and delightful passage. 
They are not long and straight, and 
encumbered with guide-posts, as in 
this sense-oppressod Republic; but 
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charmingly involved, spreading into 
infinite subdivisions, running out every 
way at delicious random, and often ine 
terfering and twining among them: 
selves, so that, as the very ingenious 
and learned Doctor Lincola would say, 
they resemble pig-tracks in a wilder- 
ness ; or the veins in,an animal ; or 
rather the branches of a tree, which 
issue from the trunk at different heights, 
until they run together, and confound 
themselves with one another, or to 
speak plainly : 
Nam scepe alterius ramos impune videmus 
Electre in alterius ; 

(prolonged applause,) so that the in- 
habitants are freed from all such de- 
basing slavery as that of following 
“old land-marks.” Indeed “ old land- 
marks are “ pisLoyaL” words in the new 
Ideal Republic, and subject the traitor 
who uses them to instant incarceration 
in some one of the numerous baséiles of 
freedom. (Applause.) The charm of 
these-singular roads is, that no one 
knows where he is going, nor how soon 
he will come to an end ; nor what shall 
be his next step. Hisdelight is to feel 
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that he is treading in paths entirely 
new—that nobody ever trod in life be- 
fore, and which he himself could not 
possibly retrace. What happiness ! 
to be journeying on roads where one 
knows he can never find his way back 
again. Such is the perpetual inspira; 
tion of the inhabitants of the Ideal 
Republic. 

The learned Professor sat down amid: 
the most tremendous applause, nine. 
times repeated. He spoke just an hour 
but we have given all his lecture ver- 
batim, considerably more than two- 
thirds of the time being occupied in 
applause by the audience. The vener- 
able Mr. Bryant, President of the Loy 
al Philosophical Society, gave notice 
that Professor Hugh Falutin’s second 
lecture would be delivered on the even- 
ing of the sixth of next month, which 
announcement caused such an outbreak 
of applause from the highly intelli- 
gent and elite audience, that it seemed 
the whole building would tumble. We 
shall favor our readers with reports of 
all these very learned and useful leo-. 
tures. 
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A thousand smiles are dancing on thy lip, 
Hope, like an angel, sleeps upon thy breast, 

And pleasures from their native fountain sip, 
While virtue slunibars in its virgin nest. 


O, God! guard thou this holy Eden spot! 
With thine own hand throw back the blighting harms ? 
Say to the tempter, “hence! for thou shalt not 


Despoil the earth of its divinest charms!” 
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Tue late news from Mexico indicates 
the virtual cessation of resistance to 
the Empire of Maxamilian, and indeed 
the constitutional term of Juarez being 
about to terminate, there is no longer 
any legal opposition to the establish- 
ment of: the new Empire. This over- 
throw of a great American Republic, 
comprising some seven millions of peo- 
ple, is, on thé surface, and according 
to the received opinions of the world, 
one of the most startling and. extraor- 
dinary events ever witnessed in his- 
tory, and were it-real, or were the cir. 
cumstances really what they seem to 
be, one might readily doubt the per- 
manence of Democratic institutions on 
this continent. And we doubt not that 
the believers in, and upholders of, the 
old European order, and especially in 
view of our own troubles, are exceed- 
ingly jubilant over this spectacle of 
republican miscarriage, and entirely 
confident that men are incapable of 
self-government, and that we, too, as 
well as the hapless Mexicans, must, 
after years of civil war, finally find 
peace and shelter in the protecting 
arms of monarchy. Indeed we fear 
not a few among self-styled Democrats, 
having failed to vote down the Aboli- 
tionists in the late election, without 
any serious attempt to convince the 
people that the Abolitionists were 
wrong, are also despairing. of the po- 
pular capacity for self-government, and 
some, it is said, are even turning their 
eyes to Mexico, as a country likely to 
be blessed with a stable government,and 
therefore a desirable country in which 


to embark their fortunes. But though 
there is a downfall of a republic, there 
is no downfall of republicanism, for 
there never was any, nor can there be 
any republicanism among mongrel po- 
pulationslike those of Mexico, and Cen- 
tral America, Some three and a half 
centuries ago Hernandez: Cortez, at the 
head of fifteen hundred Spaniards, in- 
vaded and conquered Mexico. They 
were the most enterprising, daring, and 
hardy men of the time, but their con- 
quest of Mexico was achieved without 
any very remarkable display of these 
qualities. The Mexican, Aztec, Toltev, 
&c., are simply Indians, for the abori- 
ginal race of this continent is the same 
from Cape Horn to the mouth of the 
Columbia River, and the differences be- 
tween the northern Hurons and Chip 
pewas, the tribes of the Chickahominy ~ 
and the Cherokees of Georgia, the chil- 
dren of Anuhac,.and Aztecs of Mexico, 
and Peruvians, Chilians, &c., are only 
those resulting from climate and other 
external circumstances, just as Saxons, 
Celts, Sclavonians, &c., of the great Cau- 
casian family differ from these causes. 
The Six Nations were a slight ad- 
vance from the wild tribes of the nor- 
thern lakes. Powhatan’s empire on 
the Chickahominy was an advance on 
the Six Nations—the Cherokees, 
in a still more genial.climate, was an- 
other advance, and finally the empire 
of Montezuma, in the Valley of Mexi- 
co, with its delicious climate and ex- 
uberant soil, no doubt developed the 
utmost capacity, of. the native mind. 
and probably the Aztecs, had been 
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stationary for thousands of years prior 
to the Spanish invasion. The Cauca- 
sian, or white race, is capable of un- 
limited progress and indefinite perfect- 
_ ability, not, of course, of any change 
in its organic nature, nor any increase 
in its actual mental power, but in its 
experience and accumulation of knowl: 
edge: All other races are limited with- 


in certain boundaries—the Mongol, or . 


Chinese, nearest to us, are probably 
now much as they have been for many 
thousand years, and the negro, lowest 
in the scale, when isolated, is incapa- 
ble of any advance beyond simple and 
useless savagery. 

The Indian, or aboriginal of this con- 
tinent, therefore, with his limited pow- 
ers, doubtless, reached many centuries 
before the Spanish conquest, the condi- 
_ tion in which the latter found him in 
the Valley of Mexico. The instinct of 
self-preservation ‘which impelled the 
northern tribes to almost continual war, 
had modified, and though they could 
not be said to have made any progress 
towards manufacturing, the Aztecs, 
Toltecs, &c., had reached the grade of 
cultivators, especially in the great Val- 
ley of Mexico. It has been the fashion 
of ignorant and distant writers, like 
Prescott, Helps, and others, to repre- 
sent the empire of Montezuma as a 
great, organized, semi-civilized power, 
but in fact it differed only in degree, 
and not much in that, from Powhat- 
an’s empire in Virginia. Like the 
northern tribes, they used flint and 
stone for their spear-heads and other 
weapons, and made no advance what- 
ever in the discovery or working of me- 
tals. How unlike this from the fancied 
barbarism of the ancient Britons, who, 
when invaded by Cwsar, drew vast 


chains across the mouths of their riv-* 
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ers, The Spanish historians. Bernal, 
Diag, and others, including Cortez him- 
self, very naturally exaggerated their 
exploits, by representing Montezuma as 
@ great emperor, and his empire, a 
mighty power, but in truth the former 
was simply the most impotent Indian 
chief in the country, and the latter was 
eomposed of Indian villages, few of 
which contained ten thousand people. 
The Pyramid. of Cholula—a natural 
cerro, or conical hill, common to the 
country, was crowned witha temple 
to the sun on its summit, and standing 
on which Cortez, writing to the Empe- 
ror Charles V., declared that from that 
point he could see and count twelve 
hundred mosques and five hundred tem- 
ples in the city of Cholula, lying at the 
base of the pyramid. The writer of 
this, standing on the same spot, has 
looked down on where this magnificent 
city with its two hundred thousand 
people and twelve hundred mosques 
was said to have been, and the green 


sward is now as level asa marble floor, 


without even an undulation to mark 
the site of such suppositious city. The 
truth is, the city of Cholula was an In- 
dian village, built of adobe or unburnt 
brick, with probably not a cabin or 
house in it of more than a single story, 
and these bricks have long since crum- 
bled into their native earth, and left 
not even a wreck behind. The Spanish 
adventurers, not to put too fine a poiut 
on it, were stupendons liars as well as 
braggarts, and the European world, 
having no means at hand to expose 
their absurd statements, nor indeed any 
motive or interest in doing so, they 
have passed down the current of histo 
ry as real events and. actual things, 
and respectable writers, like Prescott 
and others, in our day, have accepted 
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these nonsensical stories as bona fide 
occurrences, and gravely represented 
them as important matters of history. 
Such then, we repeat, was. Mexico at 
the time of the Spanish conquest, Am- 
erican Indians, and differing only in 
degree from our own northern tribes. 
The conquerors were rewarded, not 
only by their vast discoveries of the 
precious metals, but the home govern- 
ment portioned out the conquered na- 
tives among the Spanish soldiery. 
Large populations and immense dis- 
tricts of country often passed into the 
hands of a single owner, and thus, in 
the densely populated regions, things 
substantially remained till the over- 
throw of the Spanish dominion and the 
establisnment of the republic. The 
“Church,” however, more even than 
Cortez and his companions, really con- 
quered the natives, for while the latter 
subdued them by physical forces, the 
priests conquered by moral forces, and 
domesticated and civilized, and made 
them useful as well as Christian beings. 
It is the boast, and indeed the merit of 
the Catholic Church, that it is in the 
highest sense truly Catholic, and adapt- 
ed to all phases of human existence— 
to not only all degrees of intelligence, 
and all phases of mind in our own race, 
but to the specific wants and necessi- 
ties of the lower races of mankind. 
Thus, while the earnest and devoted 
Protestant missionary in the North de- 
manded that the wild Huron, or Chip- 
pewa, should believe as he believed, in 
the doctrine of the atonement, justifica- 
tion by faith, and other abstractions, 
simply impossible to the native intel- 
lect, or he would have nothing to do 
with them, the equally devoted but 
vastly more sensible Jesuit missionary 
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adapted his teachings to the actual ca- 
pabilities of the native mind, and if he 
did not bring his convert to his own 
level, he civilized and savedhim. The 
Protestant missionaries have made - 
Christians of the Sandwich Island peo- 
ple, but the process killed them, while 
the Jesuit missionaries of this conti- 
nent have domesticated and Christian- 
ized millions of natives, and rendered 
them useful and civilized beings as 
well as Christians. It is probable that 
the Spanish conquerors would have 
failed, as the Anglo-colonists failed, to - 
save the natives, had it not been for 
the admirable domesticating processes 
of the Catholic Church, and the earnest 
and untiring devotion of the Jesuit 
missionaries, who, adapting the ma- 
chinery of the Church to the inferior 
nature and specific wants of these peo- 
ple, saved as well as subdued them. 
But while the native Spaniard, with 
the aid of the Cnurch, thus subdued 
and governed the native, and for some 
two hundred years there was peace, 
order and prosperity in Mexico, ano- 
ther element was gradually evolved, 
which was finally destined to be the 
ruin of the country, and is at this mo- 
ment the real and only cause of its so- 
cial anarchy, confusion and misery. The 
native, docile and obedient, is easily go- 
verned by the white man, and might be 
in Oregon or the North-West, were the 
proper agencies employed, as indeed, we 
now witness in the case of the Pueblo 
Indians in New Mexico. But the 
Spanish conquerors, unlike the Anglo- 
colonists, brought few females or wives 
with them from the Old World, and, 
therefore, formed alliances with the na. 
tive women. The captain-general-ships 
qiiapted their rules and regulations to 
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the specific wants of the native popv- 
lation, but following the old Roman 
law where the offspring takes the 
status of the father, the children of the 
Spanish fathers and native mothers be- 
came Spanish, or what our Abolition- 
ists would call “free” people. In our 
own: southern States this law is re- 
versed, and the offspring follows the 
status of the mother, thus preserving 
the purity of the blood and the integri- 
ty of our own race, whatever may 
seem the hardship of compelling the 
hybrid offspring or mulatto to fill the 
role of the negro. But in Mexico, 
where there were few Spanish females, 
this hybrid and mongrel element was 
rapidly developed, of course, and fol- 
lowing the condition of the father they 
were classed in the governing element 
and thus, finally, became the disturb- 
ing force in the country. 

Mongrelism is an abnormalism, or 
diseased condition; and when this 
monstrous element expanded into some- 
thing like a million and a half at the 
beginning of this century, the troubles 
of Mexico began, and of course these 
troubles will continue until mongrel- 
ism measurably becomes extinct, and the 
cause thus removed. The Creole, or 
native, whether pure white or mongrel, 
was excluded from office, but other- 
wise free and legally separate from 
the native or Indian,as well as from 
the European white man. 

There being about half a million of 
native whites, and a million and a half 
of mongrels, they began to revolt 
against the Spanish dominion as early 
as 1810, and finally the mongrels, hav- 
ing a strong natural affinity with the 
Indian element, and thus appealing to 
the instinct of race, the Spanish power 
was overthrown, and the so-called Re- 
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public established on its basis. The 
revolt was a mongrel movement, though 
the Creole whites went with, and in 
deed generally led it. There were, 
perhaps, half a million led by Bravo, 
Bustenate, Santa Anna, and others, who 
really believed they were fighting for 
the same cause as Washington and 
Adams, and having control of the re- 
volution, they set up a confederate re- 
public, or “ United States of Mexico,” 
modeled after our own. Ours is not 
only the best, but the only natural, le- 
gitimate, and permanent government 
in Christendom, so long as it is pre- 
served as a government of white men ; 
and so with the Mexican Republic, it 
was perfect, and if it had been confined 
to the half million of white people, it 
would exist now and forever. But it 
included not only a million and a half 
of mongrels, but five millions of In- 
dians, and even the few. negroes of the 
coast regions were distorted into “‘ free” 
citizens.. The result was that it broke 
down before it actually went into ope- 
ration, and there has been no peace, 
order or prosperity since. The vast 
mongrel populations of the cities are 
always ready for a pronunciamento 
whenever any leader offers them a 
chance to gratify their natural turbu- 
lence and tendency to disorder. The 
Spaniard and Mexican, or white man 
and Indian, under well defined social 
relations, in harmouy with their natu- 
ral instinctg,-got on well together, but 
when a mighty horde of mongrels, com- 
posed of all degrees, from nearly Indian 
to almost white, were added, and then 
a sprinkling of negroes even were 
thrust into the amalgam, of course re- 
publicanism, or, in_ other words, the . 
same rules and regulations became im- 
practicable. If, in Europe, wher® 
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though all are whites, and naturally 
the same men, artificial causes, for cen- 
turies past, render republicanism diffi- 
cult, how obvious it becomes that 
whites, Indians, and negroes, with vast 
hordes of mongrels, must, in the nature 
of things, be incapable of supporting a 
republican system. 

But if the mongrels of Mexico can- 
not sustain republican institutions, can 
monarchy do anything for them? Yes, 
it can, as a temporary matter, though, 
of course, there is no hope for Mexico 
until the disease is removed, or, in other 
words, until mongrelism is measurably 
extinct, and the old relation between 
the Spaniards and Indians is restored. 
Monarchy, in our day, is simply ab- 
surd, but just such an absurdity as is 
proper and in keeping with mongrels. 
It is stupid, and indeed criminal, for 
white men to set up one of their num- 
ber as having a “ Divine right” to rule 
over them, for God having given them 
the same capacities and the same wants, 


of course imposes on them the same . 


rights and the same duties. But there 
are now very few white men in Mexi- 
co, and Maxamilian, though doubtless 
naturally considered, like all those ef- 
fete families in’ Europe, styled royal, 
below the average standard of the 
race, is naturally above Mexican mong- 
rels and native Indians, and therefore 
may rule them for a time to their ad- 
vantage. Monarchy supports itself by 
any amount of fiction and tomfoolery, 
but all this is suited to mongrels and 
inferior races, and if he can only man- 
age to keep a standing and compact 
European force in the field, the Em- 
peror may restrain the disturbing 
forces, and even secure a certain kind 
of prosperity in Mexico. Of course he 
can do nothing towards removing the 
evils of that country, but he may res- 
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train the anarchical element, and as it 
is rapidly tending to extinction aid. 
considerably in the final solution ; that 
is, the utter extinction of the mongrel 
element, and the restoration of the old 
normal relations ot the Spaniards and 
Indians. — ’ 

The mongrel population of the cities, 
with its sterility and low grade of vi- 
tality, is rapidly dying out, as.well as 
the few white people, and isolated 
from the rest of the world, no number 
of emperors, or Maxamilians, can pre- 
vent the restoration of the natives to 
the precise condition in which the Spa- 
niards found them in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. But we cannot. permit this ¢ol- 
lapse into Indianism any more than we 
eun afford to permit the negroes of San 
Domingo to return to their native Afri- 
canism. 

It is the policy of European govern- 
ments to thus build up an impassable 
wall against the march of American 
Democracy, and indeed, by penning up 
our negro population within existing 
limits, to bring the blight and savage- 
ry of the tropies to the line of the Po- 
tomac. And, wonderful indeed, a gi- 
gantic war has been carried on, and a 
million of human lives have been sacri- 
ficed to complete the European policy ; 
but it will fail. The horrible madness 
of the day cannot last much longer, 
and instead of being penned up in front 
by the useless negroes of the Islands, 
and the miserable mongrels of the 
Main Land, Texas will extend her bor- 
der to the Sierra Madra, and the Demo- 


‘cracy of the Mississippi Valley will 


overflow the Islands south of them, 
and restore industry, production, and 
civilization to the whole’ tropical cen- 
ter of our great continent. 
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Meantime both Dayis and Lincoln 
should recognize the empire in Mexi- 
co at once, for it will serve to preserve 
order, and, to some extent, prosperity, 
while mongrelism is dying out, and 
events are ripening for the progressive 
march of Democracy over the whole 
boundless continent. 

Nothing can prevent this march— 
this grand future of American civiliza, 
tion, unless, indeed, the Abolitionists 
“conquer the rebels,” and amalgamate 
with their negroes, and thus bring upon 
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themselves the fate of the Spaniards in 
Mexico, But that cannot be, Aboli- 
tionism is the twin sister, or rather 


would be the mother of even meaner 
progeny than Mexican mongrels, and 
such a social cataclysis as twenty-five 
tnillions of whites destroying their pos- 
terity by amalgamation with four mil- 
lions of negroes is not possible, for 
whatever the sin and besottedness of 
His creatures, God himself would not 
permit such a disfigurement of the fair 
face of creation. 
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Tue mountain has conceived and 


brought forth a mouse—a contemptible, 
laughable, abortion of a mouse. The 
abolitionized Congress, after terrible 
labor, has brought forth a resolution 
paving the way for the alteration of the 
Constitution, for abolishing slavery: 
Now, all the company of fools or 
knaves who voted for this resolu 
tion have recorded themselves as being 
in favor of both of the following pro 
positions : 

1. The perpetual dissolution of this 
Union, by barring the last avenue left 
open for the return of the southern 
States. 

2. The destruction of the govern- 
ment formed by our fathers, by blot- 
ting out the sovereignty of the States 
on which alone it was founded. 

Stripped of all shams and lying dis- 
guises, it is simply a proposition to re- 
volutionize, overthrow, and destroy 
this government. It is a hundred-fold 
worse than all the follies of secession 


combined. If the secessionist is a 
traitor, those who voted for this resolu- 
tion are double traitors, because they 
go for destroying the organic princi- 
ple on which our government is based. 
The original, inherent, and undelegated 
powers of a single State camnot be le- 
gally torn from it, not even by the ac- 
tion of all:the other States through the 
form of altering the Constitution. That 
Clause of the Constitution giving a cer- 
tain number of States the power of 
altering the instrument, does not, by 
any méans, give the majority the right 
to overthrow the vested rights or to 
destroy the organic being of a State 
The vote of ‘the majority to alter the 
Constitution cannot touch the minor- 
ity in any matters that were not dele- 
gated in the instrument under which 
the alteration claims to be made. The 
reserved, or undelegated, rights of the 
States are not subject to any jurisdic- 
tion which the States do not themselves 
sanction, Suppose that, under the 





plea of altering the Constitution three- 
quarters of the States should vote to 
reduce all the people of the other quar- 
ter to a state of vassalage—would that 
be law/ Suppose that, under the style 
and title of altering the Constitution, 
three-quarters should vote that they 
would appropriate to themselves all 
the wives and daughters of the other 
quarter, would not the quarter say to 
the three-quarters, “Show us your 
authority! Where in that instrument 
did we delegate to anybody those sacred 
matters? They were never suljects of 
Federal legislation, and they can never 
be subjects of constitutional amendments, 
For this purpose you may amend the 
Constitution until your bodies are rotten 
and your souls damned; we shall despise 
and defy you! What State, what 
husband, what brother, would not talk 
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after this strong fashion? No, we will 
not believe that there can be such a 
fool in Congress as one who really 
thinks that, under the plea of altering 
the Constitution, the organic and un- 
transferable rights of States can be le- 
gally overthrown. We can no more 
alter the Constitution to rob States of 
their “slaves,” than we can to kidnap 
their wives and daughters. We find it 
much easier to bélieve that those who 
propose this kind of thing are knaves, 
than to let them off under the more 
charitable conclusion that they are 
idiots. We leave it.to those apostate 
Democrats who advocated this resolu- 
tion to settle it with their constituents 
as best they can, whether they have 
been bribed outright or lost their 
senses. 





WE NE’ER SHALL MEET. 


Dearest no, wo ne'er shall meet, 
"Tis well that we should sever ; 

Byes.so bright and lips so sweet 
Are not for me—ah, never! 
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—We notice, in two of our Democratic ex- 
changes, reference to the New York World as 
a “Democratic paper.” When didn article 
ever appear in that paper which advocated 
the distinctive doctrines of Democracy? It 
js buta few weeks since it editorially de- 
nounced Madison and Jefferson,.the fathers of 
the Democratic party, as having inoculated 
the American mind with incipient treason in 
relation to the theory of our government.— 
We have yet to see the first article in the edi- 
torials of the World giving evidence of hay- 
ing been written by a Democrat. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the only man editorially connected 
with that paper, so far as we know, who writes 
at all respectably on political subjects, isa 
good scholar and a fine writer, one of the 
ablest connected with the press of this city. 
But he isnot a Democrat, and never pretend- 
ed tobe. It is but just to say that there is 
hardly a newspaper in the country which 
publishes more articles in direct conflict with 
the principles of Democracy than the World. 
Ithasa certain amount of pungent opposi 
tionto the Administration. But Democracy 

. does not consist in mere opposition to the 
Administration. It is a grand philosophy of 
government which has never been deviated 
from by the party bearing its name, from the 
establishment of the Union down to the be- 
ginning of this war. The only Democratic 
daily published in this city is the News, 
which is truly and thoroughly Democratic, and 
is really one of the very ablest and most en- 
terprising dailies published in the United 
States. It is not only published with remark- 
able energy, but it is edited witha dignity 
and a caution in its assertion of facts, which 
render it quite a model newspaper. And, 
besides, it has the merit of having bravely 
battled for Democracy when almost every 
other daily in the country struck its colors, 
and surrendered under the threats of despot- 
ism, or to the solivitations of a shallow and 
treacherous policy. 

—A Frenchman and an Italian are disput- 
ing in London about the merits ot their res- 


pective languages in poetical composition.— 
We cannot imagine how the Frenchman can 
make out his case. In the first place, the 
Italian language tolerates the hiatus, a great 
facility in writing poetry, which is entirely 
proscribed by the French. Then all the Italian 
words terminating in a, ¢, i, 0, give it twenty 
times the stock of rhymes to the French. And 
the Italian may dispense with rhyme alto- 
gether. The Muse of Italy dances at liberty, that 
of France in chains. It takes a great genius 
to write good poetry in French. Lesser tal- 
lent may succeed respectably in Italian. Vol- 
taire used to say it was easier to compose a 
hundred verses in Italian than ten in French. 


—A cotemporary thinks “the clergy have 
been growing more and more impudent for a 
hundred years.” They were pretty impudent 
in ancient times. We remember that Vol- 
taire, in a letter tothe Duke De La Valiere, 
makes the following quotation from a pab- 
lished sermon by a clergyman of the name 
of Maillard—he was addressing his lan- 
guage to the counsellors wives who wore ¢m- 
broidery :—‘‘ You say that you are clad ac- 
cording to your conditions ; all the devils in 
hell fly away with your conditions, and you, 
too, my ladies. You will say to me perhaps, 
“our husbands do not give us this gorgeous 
apparel, we earn it by the labor of our bodies; 
thirty thousand devils fly away with the la- 
bor of your bodies, my ladies.” This, we 
should say, was nearly a match for the im- 
pudence of such modern belligerents in the 
pulpit as Beecher, and Bellows, and Tyng, 
and ahost of other Jack-pudding preachers 
ofthe times, . 


The New York Daily Times labors, through 
a column and a quarter of painful inanity, to 
satisfy itself that, under no circumstances 
would any European government accept an 
alliance with the South. The idea is, that the 
world, and all the governments thereof, are 
trembling in their boots at the terror of our 
name. If our strength were equal to our in- 
solent vanity, the world might well tremble; but 
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as it is not, is it worth while to make asses of 
ourselves by any longer boasting, after every 
respectable nation in Eurdpe has learned to 
laugh at us or despise us? This Administra- 
tion has plunged a once feared and honored 
name'down to the very bottom of contempt 
and shame, That name will be brought up 
again ;. but; it will:be after the party now in 
power is laid low in the dust. 


—We ate on the receipt of numbers of anx- 
fous letters asking our ‘real opinion” as to 
when the war willend? Wehave no  idea— 
because we do not know how long the people 
will suffer themselves to be duped by a cabal 
of designing rascals. We cannot tell when 
the voice of wisdom and patriotism will be 
‘able to overcome the bellowings of perverse 
fanatics. We'do not know how long a scoun- 
drelly gambler’s check of I. 0. U. ‘will pass 
for money. ‘We have no idea how strong the 
‘ass’ back is. We have ceased to guess about 
it. Weare clear only on one point, and that 
is, that, when the end does come, the party 
which has carried on this war will want the 
mountains to fall upon them to hide them 
from the wrath of the people. 


—Nero burnt Rome and laid the blanie to 
the Christians, and had them punished for 
his crime—so Tacitus tells us. Some he 
dressed in the skins of wild beasts, and then 
set ferocious dogs upon them to tear them to 
pieces. Others he crucified. Others he dressed 
in the tunica molesta, a garment saturated 
with pitch, and placing them at different 
points, set fire to them to light the city by night. 
The Loyal Leaguers, ft is said, attempted 
to set fire to New York, that they might lay 
the blame to the southerners residing in the 

* city, but beg poor chemists they failed in 
everything, except in making a great phos- 
phorescéent smoke. So far as they went, they 
imitated Nero to the best of their capacity. 


—The Abbe Tilladet once wrote to a friend: 
“As soon, as any thing is printed, though 
you have not read it, lay a wager it is not 
true ; I will go you halves, and it will make 
my fortune.” In the same way we have 
learned to treat all ‘‘the government” tele- 
graphic despatches. To economize time we 
pronounce them all lies, and give ourself no 
further trouble about them. If anybody will 
wager they are truths, take them as they run, 
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we should. like to enter into the business of 
betting against him as a speculation. 


—The papers announce that- “several of 
our painters are engaged on pictures illustra- 
ting the war.” It requires little sense, and 
still leas genius to do that. A pyramid of 
bones and sculls will do it. But we do not 
believe that there is a single attist of genius 
in our country who is such a fool as to em- 
ploy his pencil on a subject so unclassical, 
and which must evidently, in a vety short 
time, be hateful to everybody. We will, how- 


ever, suggest a subject, of which an artist of 


genius might make a great picture, viz., that 
of the brutal god Mars cutting the throat of 
Minerea, the goddess of peace, literature and 
art. Weare not aware that any of the great 
masters have made sueh a picture, and yet we 
marvel that they have not. It is a splendid 
theme. Minerva should be sarprised in the 
midst of the beautiful emblems of the arts of 
peace ; while Mars, in the act of committing 
the murder, should be attended by dogs, 
wolves, vultures, and by his sister Bellima, 
with her bloody whip, and by his priests, the 
horrible Salii, The artist will find excellent 
likenesses of the latter already drawn in the 
faces of Beecher, Tyng, Cheever, Bellows, 
Vinton and Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania. 
If any artist will produce a picture doing jus- 
tice to this subject, we will engage he shall 
sell it'for $3,000. This offer is made in ear- 
nest. Thank our exchanges to copy. 


—-Beecher, in one of his flights, declares 
that he ‘carries the church in his own 
breast.” The rattler probably thinks his head 
is the steeple, and his tongue the clapper of 
@ bell designed to wear out the ears of the 
people with its senseless ding-dong: 


—-A rich idiot, a possessor of enormous 
gains, plundered from the public treasury, 
pronounces this “‘the golden age of Ameri- 
ca.” How, pray, can it be the golden age, 
when gold is as scarce as white crows? This, 
my poor idiot, is the age of skinplasters and 
rascals. Every age which becomes inordi- 
nately devoted to the pursuits of gain, is an 
age of rascals. Horace imputes the decay of 
Roman poetry to the love of gain. Longinus 
and Quiniilian account in the same way for 
the decay of eloquence, Galen of physic, Pe- 
tronius of painting, and Pliny of the whole 
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circle of iberal aris. This wild spirit of gain 
was always the foe of both public and private 
morals, and of every department of the re- 
fined arts. It has everywhere been the at- 
tendant of rascality and foolishness. The 
“ Golden. Age” was an age of great men, of 
poets, philosophers, historians, orators, and 
men of genius, It bore no likeness to this 
age of shoddy, negro-worshippers, shinplas- 
ters and fools. 

—A cotemporary thinks we are a little hard 
upon the clergy? Upon what clergy? Not 
upon the true ministry of Christ—not upon 
the preachers of the blessed gospel of peace 
and good will among men—but upon the in- 
solent. and: brazen counterfeits of that holy 
office. ‘Clerical wretches, who represent the 
most mercifal God to be of the same charac- 
ter as the heathen deities, whose altars were 
gorged with blood, and who, being images of 
devils themselves, delighted.in the destruction 
ef men, It is because these blaspheming im- 
postors are false to the holy religion they pro- 
fess, that. we despise and denounce them. 


—“It smells of phosphorus,” is anew say- 
ing in our language, which signifies anything 
that isa bald, impudent and shallow cheat. 
For instance, if some notorious gasser and 
liar is belching his wares at the corners of te 
street, the spectator gives him the go-by, 
with an indifferent, ‘“O he smells of phosphe- 
rus.” We have a friend who has ceased to 
speak of the Administration, except to declare 
that ‘it smells of phosphorus.” Poor phos- 
phorus has been brought to a most disgrace- 
fal end. 

—It is said that among the reagons for Ben. 
Batler’s disgrace is that of disobeying the 
commands of his supetiors. That should 
hardly be deemed an offence, because, it isin 
perfect keeping with the spirit of the times. 
Every body is disobeying . orders, and none 
more so than the President himself. The 
Constitution® is his superior, his commander 
in-chief, and yet in how many hundreds of 


instances has he disobeyed it! On the whole 


we rather think Ben. Butler was right in doing 
just about as he had a mind to, as that is the 
rule of the President, Congress, the judges, 
provest marshals, and Generals. All are go- 





*Constitution—an obsolete word, once used in this * 
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ing it on their own hook, in utter contempt’ 
of law, and disregard of the great Comman- 
der-in. Chief, the Constitution. Poor Ben. 
Butler is, we think, a victim. 


—Gen. Banks has laid a document before 
the Senate, in which he speaks of “the ap- 
palling mortality” among the negroes in 
Louisiana, His figures show that about 
300,000 of them have fallen victims to 
Northern philanthropy. Think of that ye 
Puritan wretches! In a single State, Lincoln 
has freed three hundred thousand poor ne- 
groes to death! We suppose it to be safe to 
say that this administration has, in less than 
four years, slaughtered a million of white 
men, and a miflion of blacks. Neither God 
hor men can show mercy to the Puritan 
scoundrels who’ have done this deed! Do 
they not deserve to be execrated here, and 
damned hereafter? For our own: part, we 
have taught our soul to abhor them, and we 
mean to teach our children to do the same. 


—Mr. Lincoln’s Senate (no longer the Ser.- 
ate of the States) has passed a resolution 
freeing the wives and children of slaves en- 
listed or conscripted into the army. This 
treats Kentucky, Delaware, and Missouri very 
handsomely. The Federal Government first 
seizes the slaves for the army, and then frees 
their wives and children, Is there such an 
arrant fool in the country as to believe that 
the Federal Government has any right to pass 
such an act. If it cando that, there is no 
property in a State which the Federal Govern- 
ment may not take from its owners. The 
State that‘submits to such a wrong is ‘simply 
“wiped out.” ‘That is just ‘about the position 
of all the northern’ States; where provost 
marshals sit in the seats of judges, and mili- 
tary commissionets-in the place ‘of jurors, 
Poor humiliated, cowardly, wiped out States! 

—The World treats its ‘‘intelligent” read- 
ers to sueh delicious tit bits of news as the 
following ; ‘‘ Residents of Mobile desirous of 
its capture by our forces.” Such paragraphs 
are a great compliment to the patrons of a 
paper, showing that a very exalted idea is 
entertained of their intelligence. 

A deluded mortal writes us: “I am still'a 
Democrat, but I believe the war must be 
carried on to restore the Union.” We look 
upon Democrats who believe that fighting 
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can save the Union with just about the eom- 
migsseration that we should witness the fruit- 
less toil of the hapless Danaides, who were 


condemned by Jupiter to fill a tub, full of 
holes, with water, in the infernal regions. 


—A divine poet once asked the Almighty 
‘‘ What is man?” We have often attempted 
to answer this question to ourself, but al- 
ways differently, according to the varying 
philosophical mood of our own mind. At 
this disheartened moment, we see him as a 
statue of dust kneaded with tears, moved by 
an engine of restless passions, he knows not 
whither. 


—A religious exchange attributes all the 
cruelties of this war to Adam's fall. We are 
prepared to believe that human nature got a 
terrible bruise in Adam’s fall, but to lay all 
the abominations of this war to poor old Fu- 
ther Adam, it strikes us, is laying it a little 
too thick upon him. We are more inclined 
to saddle Futher Abraham with the whole 
thing. 

—An organ of ‘War Democracy” cries out 
to Mr. Lincoln against an unjust quota in 
the conscription, Even so did another ass, 
in ancient times, cry out against the loads of 
his master, saying, ‘‘am I not thine own 
ass?” If our ‘“‘War Democrat” boldly put 
this question to Mr. Lincoln, his excellency, 
unless he is an awful liar, will frankly an- 
swer ‘‘ yes,” 

—At last we have a genuine voice from 
Philadelphia—a true Democratic voice from 
that city where Democracy has been, through 
sheer cowardice, playing fiddle to the big 
base of Lincoln’s war. Edward Ingersoll, 
Esq., delivered a speech at the Key Stone 
Club dinner, which for ability and manhood 
has hardly been equalled in this country in 
modern days. It rings out clear, loud and 
startling as a fire-bell at midnight. It ought 
to rouse the sluggish Democracy, not only of 
Pennsylvania, but of the whole country. The 
following lines are a specimen of the spirit 
of the whole address : ‘‘ Sir, the blood of Abo- 
litionism will cement the Union of the States, and 
it is the only earthly remedy for our present ills.” 

—An “indignant female,” or crazy one, or 
one of whom less merciful things may be 
said, who inflicts upon the public an uncom- 
patable amount of fustian and nonsense un- 
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der and oaer the name of Gail Hamilton, is 
one of the luminaries of the Atlantic Monthly. 
In one of her late performances in that ma-. 
gazine, she tells the ought-to-be astounded 
world that ‘‘turbulence dnd violence, awed 
by the suprume majesty of a resolute nation, 
shrunk away and hid their shame from the 
indignant day.” It was,’ no doubt, a good 
thing for turbulence that it got out of the 
way of the ‘indignant day” in time to save 
its bacon ; but it would bea still better thing 
for American literature if an indignant pub- 
lic opinion would drive the magazines which 
send forth such insufferable twaddie, out of 
existence. 

—Speaking of the propriety of introducing 
a resolution in Congress to - raise the salary 
of the members of the cabinet, Mr. Seward 
is reported as saying: ‘‘ We must somehow 
jive.” We confess that we do not see any ne- 
cessity for it. 

—One of Gen. Butler’s lackey letter-writ- 
ers, a rascally toady who follows his fortunes 
to bespatter him with undeserved praise, 
says that ‘the general often confesses that 
he lies under great obligations to the candid 
portion of the press.” Of course he lies, 
wherever he is, whether he is under obliga- 
tions or under something else. 

—William Lloyd Garrison, who, according 
to some honest Abolitionists, has been feed 
in the interest of the Administration, says : 
«Mr. Lincoln’s name will be illustrious with 
posterity.” We think so too; that the lusire 
of his name will be very il with posterity. 

—Sumner has a great eulogist in a certain 
wandering female scold and lecturer; she 
says: ‘‘his name ought tc be engraved in 
living stone.” Would it not be better for his 
country that it were engraved on a dead one? 

—A Washington letter-writer thinks that 
the next Cungress ought to confer some new 
title on Gen, Grant. How will the Dipe of 
Richmond do? 


—The best and cheapest pen in the world 
is a good, gold pen. It costs more at first 
than a steel pen, but it will last for years and 
years. It does not corrode ; is always in or- 
der, and writes with equal ease and facility. 
‘The American Gold Company is now furnish- 
ing pens of this kind which are fully war 
ranted. 





